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LETTERS 


‘POEMS BY WANG WEI’ 
Thank you so much for sending me the first 


number of your interesting magazine. You have 
a formidable array of names for your first issue. 

Naturally, I was much interested in Dr Wong 
Man’s review of Poems by Wang Wei. I did 
find him a little difficult to follow in places and 
somewhat contradictory. And, believe me, suc- 
cess or failure aside, there is no vestige of ‘gentle 
old-school mockery and derision’ in this work. 
It was done with deep appreciation and sincere 
respect. 

As for the ‘Japanese’ format, it was indeed 
printed in Japan, but the Japanese had little to 
do with form or arrangement. I was largely 
responsible for the general design of the cover, 
Mr Chang wrote the Chinese characters and one 
of China's greatest modern artists made the 
design from which the —— was printed. 
But I should say this to Dr Wong rather than 
to you. I did appreciate his remarks very much. 

I am enclosing a subscription for a year for 
Eastern Horizon. 1 shall look forward with 
interest to the coming numbers. 

Lewis C. WaLMsLEY 
Department of East Asiatic Studies, 
University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada 


FROM DOROTHY BRITTON 


Please forgive me for my dreadfully long silence. 
Your first two letters came while I was away in 
Hokkaido, Japan’s northern island, and since 
returning home I have been up to my eyes in 
work... 

I should be delighted to send you an article 
on the Japanese dance, provided you are not in 
too much of a hurry for it! I also have some 

ms on Japan which you might be interested 
in. One of them requires to be illustrated by 
3 famous wood block prints, which I intend to 
get photographs of. 

No. 2 of Eastern Horizon has arrived, but 
I have only had time to glance through it very 
briefly, and I look forward to reading it pro- 
perly. 

It was a joy to meet Edmund Blunden when 
he was here, and we spoke of course of you, and 
of Eastern Horizon. He referred to it, inci- 





dentally, most approvingly in an article about 
Hong Kong which he wrote for the English 
language edition of the Yomiuri newspaper . , , 

Dorotny Barrroy 
Hayama, 


Japan 


“WHAT A SPLENDID VENTURE!’ 


Well, it is certainly delightful to hear from you 
again after these fi years. And especially 
enjoyable to receive a copy of your new ma 
zine Eastern Horizon. We had already met and 
read the magazine in England this summer— 
much to our delight. What a splendid venture! 
I wish you every success. 

Ear, Witimorr 
Calgary, 
Alberta, 
Canada 


A BRIDGE OF BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING 


I am grateful to you for sending the copy of 
Eastern Horizon, which I find to be of interest 


It might be of interest to you that since 1952 
our Foundation has been active in building 
a bridge of better understanding between the 
people of Asia and our country’s ‘adults of 
tomorrow.’ We would like to emphasize em- 
phatically that our Foundation is completely 
nonpolitical and under no circumstances are we 
including any controversial material. Our aim 
is to introduce material to our youth which will 
enable them to understand Asians better and 
thus quite naturally develop respect for their 
cultures and history. 

If at all possible, we would appreciate you 
sending us a list of books available in Hong 
Kong on Oriental civilization which will be 
suitable for high school students. 

We are enclosing our check for $5.00 to cover 
one year’s subscription. 

S. Kricer, 
President, 
Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation, Inc. 
Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, 
U.S. A. 


SURPRISED DELIGHT 


Imagine my surprised delight to receive the first 
copy of Eastern Horizon with your signature. 
Bless you! 

Joseph Needham’s article is magnificent; and 
I enjoyed immensely your Eastern Diary’s spri- 
ghtliness. 
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I am teaching Chinese Cultural History and 
Contemporary Far East (China, Japan, Korea), 
so Eastern Horizon, with its UNstereotyped 
point of view, will be most useful. 

D. P. 
California 


‘INTERESTING AND USEFUL’ 


We wish to render our sincere thanks for your 
kindness in sending to our library one copy of 
Eastern Horizon, which is very interesting and 
useful. 
R. DyajJoEsMAN, 
Librarian, 
Perpustakaan Negara 
Jogjakarta, 
Indonesia 


FROM PROF KOJIRO YOSHIKAWA 


I have received the first two issues of Eastern 
Horizon, which you were kind enough to send 
me. I have read them with great interest and 
would like to take this opportunity to thank 
you and wish you success in your new venture. 
Kojrro YosHIKAWA 
Kyoto University, 
Japan 


MOST STIMULATING? 


Many thanks for sending us your most stimu- 
lating journal which we find very useful indeed 
for our Research Centre. 

We would like to offer our best wishes for 
the continued success of your journal and we 
wish to maintain regular contact with you. 
Payments per Unesco Coupons will be arranged 
in the near future. Best wishes—an excellent 
venture. 

M. A. JasPAN, 
Director, 
Social Research Centre 
Padjadjaran State University, 
Bumi Siliwangi, 
Bandung, 
Indonesia 


FROM INDIAN COUNCIL OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
inaugural issue of your journal Eastern Rien, 
and find the same very useful for reference and 
record in our Library. 

May I request you to consider exchanging 
Eastern Horizon with our monthly Foreign 
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Affairs Reports, a specimen copy of which is 
being sent to you under a separate cover by 
sea-mail. 

B. C. Tewart 
Indian Council of Foreign Affairs, 
New Delhi 


FROM PROF DJOJODIGOENO 


I am glad to receive your monthly review Vol- 
ume 1, Number 2 which I have read with great 
interest, and thank you very much for your 
kindness of making it available to me. 

Herewith I send you in separate cover two 
copies of Sosiografi Indonesia, a half-yearly de- 
voted to the study of descriptive sociology, in 
the event that you might be interested in Indo- 
nesian sociology. 

M. M. DyojopicoENo 

Gadjah Mada University, 
Jogjakarta, 
Indonesia 


‘EASTERN HORIZON IS BLOSSOMING’ 


Many thanks for your letter. I am enclosing 
the article on Ceylonese dance. It is written 
by the leading danseuse in my Company, Miss 
Sharmalee Edirisinghe. 

I just received your August issue. Eastern 
Horizon is really blossoming. The illustrated 
pages are excellent. 

T. P. AMERASINGHE, 
Chairman, 
Asian Artistes and Speakers’ Bureau 
Mahara Walauwa, 
Kadawata, 
Ceylon 


ZEN AND CH’AN 


I am writing to tell you that, from now until 
November 10, I shall have more free time than 
usual at my disposal. You kindly asked me to 
write on Siam. What aspect or aspects of the 
subject would you most like me to write about? 
Zen is now very popular in the West—aston- 
ishingly so, but only in its Japanese form. People 
seem to think of it as Japanese. I should like 
to write on Ch’an and remind them of its es- 
sentially Chinese nature... 
With best wishes to you and for Eastern 
Horizon’s continued success. 
JouN BLoFELp 
Chulalongkorn University, 


Bangkok 








EASTERN DIARY 





The old man is at it again. I mean 
Lord Russell, better known to most 
people as Bertrand Russell, the British 

hilosopher. Earlier this month he was 

Gries a campaign in Britain to use 
Gandhi-like tactics of civil disobedience 
as protest against the H-bomb. 

“It is proposed to call for 2,000 vol- 
unteers to demonstrate by means of 
non-violence and civil disobedience their 
determined opposition to the ever-growing 
menace of nuclear war. . .” the 88-year- 
old philosopher and educator said. 

Last week he wrote in a letter to The 
Observer (London): ‘I hold that any 
country in Western Europe increase the 
risk of its own nuclear obliteration by 
membership in NATO... I think that 
American bases in Britain or Western 
Europe increase rather than diminish the 
danger to the countries in whose terri- 
tories they are situated and do nothing 
to diminish the risk of a general war. 

‘Neutrals are in a position to suggest 
and to press, as no other powers are, 
possibly acceptable measures designed to 
lessen East-West tensions and Britain as 
a neutral could be in a greatly improved 
situation in promoting such measures.’ 

It’s a great joy to know the grand old 
man is as active, and energetic, as ever. 
I congratulate the eminent philosopher 
and look forward to the honour of re- 
ceiving an article from him. Certainly 
our readers will be most delighted to read 
in our magazine Lord Russell’s message 
to the changing East. 


* 


What happened in Tokyo’s Hibiya 
Concert Hall on 12 October, 1960 was 


a disgraceful tragedy indeed. 

All of Japan’s top politicians were 
pon there to debate the issues public 
y 


and to open the general campaigning 


for next month’s elections. A group 
Nazi-style youths of the Great Japan 
Patriots’ Party Was there shouting ‘Banzaj 
the U.S.A.’ (Long live the U.S.A.). A 
fanatic 17-year-old youth leaped onto the 
stage, holding a sword ‘in a two-handed 
samurai-style grip,’ and stabbed to death 
Mr Inejiro Asanuma, 61-year-old Chair- 
man of the Japanesé Socialist Party, who 
was then denouncing the Japan—U.S. Se. 
curity Treaty. 

And all this was done in the presence 
of the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Ha- 
yato Ikeda! Where were the police?— 
one would ask. 

I am glad that Mr Ikeda announced 
after the political murder that his Gov- 
ernment is resolved to ‘eradicate such 
hideous acts of violence.’ 

It seems that, while Japan has a Secu 
rity Treaty, a Japanese does not have much 
security. Surely, this is a precarious situa 
tion for the Japanese people. 


* 


In a recent issue of Time, the ‘Head 
line of the Week’ turned out to be one 
by Hsinhua News Agency: 

U.S. INTENSIFIES INTERVEN- 
TION IN LAOS BY SUSPENDING 
MILITARY AID 

Rather paradoxical this headline sounds. 
Perhaps that’s just the impression that 
newsmagazine wants its reader to have. 

However, almost at the same time, I 
came across this in a news despatch from 
Vientiane, Laos: 
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The U.S. Assistant Secretagy of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, Mr J. Graham Parsons, 
left for Bangkok today after an unsuccessful 
bid to prevent Laos from drifting away from 
the free world. 

Reliable sources said that the Government 
of the neutralist Premier, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, had virtually rejected Mr Parsons’ 
three-point proposals whereby peace might be 
restored and American aid resumed to Laos. 

These conditions reportedly were: (1) Sus- 
pension of the current Government negotia- 
tions with the Communist-backed Pathet Lao; 
@) Formal recognition of the revolutionary 
orces of pro-Western General Phoumi Nosa- 
ven; and (3) Transfer of the administrative 
capital from Vientiane to the Royal capital 
of Luang Prabang, 


Well, aid or no aid, it seems interven- 
tion has been intensified. Mind your own 
business—yes, they do! 


In this issue we have MMP discussing 
the ‘U’ Curtain in England. His findings 
are very amusing. He hardly touches the 
eternal subject of weather. This betrays 
the fact: he is not English. 

English people talk to one another 
always about the weather, when they talk 
at all. But why? 

Here’s a reason offered recently by 
two English correspondents in The New 
Yorker: ‘There is a sound enough reason 
for this (besides custom, which is a sound 
enough reason itself), and that is that 
weather is one of the few discussable 
experiences common to all classes, and 
all situations are class situations. Every- 
one has his place and can be put in it. 
Without this orientation, one is either 
naive or an American. In any case, 
talking about the weather provides a 
means of hearing a person’s accent and 
deciding whether the conversation is 
worth going on with.’ 


The S.E. Asia Correspondent of the 
London Times reported a few days ago: 
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‘Europeans in Singapore often say: ‘“We 
really must get Asians into our house. 
We must entertain and get to know some 
Asians.’’ All that happens, as a rule, 
is that the same eight or 10 Chinese, 
whose background is international or 
western rather than truly Chinese, appear 
at different times at one European table 
after another, and in turn have Europeans 
as their guests. Almost no one of the 
ordinary Asian community makes it a 
custom to entertain or be entertained by 
Europeans.’ 

Don’t we have the same situation in 
our social life here? Little contact except 
business contacts. Well, who is to blame? 


Is U.S. economy in a recession again? 
Let’s hear what John Kenneth Galb- 
raith, author of The Affluent Society and 
Professor of Economics at Harvard, has 
to say about this. He writes in the 


September 4 issue of The Observer, 
London : 


In this race (economic competition), the 
prize is awarded to the country with the 
greatest annual increase in its Gross National 
Product. In recent years America’s Gross 
National Product has been increasing at a 
rate rather less than 3 per cent.; the Soviet 
increase has been better than 7 per cent. . . 
Our rate of economic growth has not been 
satisfactory in recent years. There has been 
unnecessary unemployment. Incomes of im- 
portant groups have lagged. Our present 
machinery of public finance gets revenues for 
urgent public purposes with ease only out of 


expanding revenues ... Would we seek to 
increase food production? Obviously not. 
Surpluses are already vast ... Some will 


wish to suggest that there are many indi- 
viduals and families with insufficient food, 
poor clothing, bad housing, or who are sub- 
ject to other kinds of privation. This is true. 
And to provide decently for these people 
would require more production. 

But first of all these people require the 
income or education, health, skills and abili- 
ties which enable them to earn the income 
with which to buy that production... The 
income or the opportunity for access to in- 
come is the place we have to start. 








This somehow explains what is wrong 
with the ‘Affluent Society.’ The author 
is an authority on the U.S. economy, I 
was told. 


It’s interesting to hear that Americans 
are being encouraged to study Chinese. 

What’s the status of the Chinese lan- 
guage in the curricula of American 
schools? According to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, ‘fewer 
than 1,000 Americans, scattered through 
a bare one-fourth of the country’s 1,800 
accredited colleges, are studying the lan- 
guage spoken by an estimated half-billion 
people. Or, to put the matter in another 
way, for every 5,000,000 people who 
speak Chinese, there is one lone American 
who is trying to learn to understand what 
they are saying.’ 

No wonder that The Nation seemed 
rather dismayed. In a September issue 
the well-known New York weekly com- 
mented : 


This is indeed a cavalier attitude for us 
(i.e., Americans) to take toward the world’s 
largest country, which within a generation 
may also be the world’s leading country— 
economically, militarily, perhaps even techno- 
logically. And on the most pragmatic basis, 
the lack of cultural communication which the 
language barrier implied cannot be casually 
dismissed. There is no understanding a peo- 
ple without an understanding of their cul- 
ture; and without understanding, too often 


there is no meeting ground except the battle- 
field. 





It is with these facts in mind that the 
Modern Language Association is seeking ways 
to encourage the study of Chinese and to im- 
prove the techniques. But in the last analysis, 
they can do no more than provide more and 
better teaching (at a generous estimate, about 
100 teachers are now available). It is today’s 
college generation which must provide the 
learners . . . Only people insensitive to the 
great forces shaping the contemporary world 
would deny that there is a career ahead for 
the American who speaks and reads Chinese. 


The study of Chinese—career for 
young Americans. Fine, just fine! 


* 


John Betjeman, the English poet, said 
in London last month, ‘Stand anywhere 
in the country today on a still evening 
and you will hear not far off the roar of 
some powermaniac on his motor-bike.’ 

Mr Betjeman is a champion of a move- 
ment to stop noise. They have formed the 
Noise Abatement Society to rid Britain 
of excessive noise in five years. They 
even announced a competition for car- 
toonists to depict an Isu—‘A person who 
does not realise he is making a noise and 
wonders what all the fuss is about, like 
a man slamming a railway carriage door 
or a motor-cyclist revving up at traffic 
lights.’ The word stands for ‘Intellec- 
tually and Sensitively Under-privileged.’ 

Of these Isu’s we have plenty here. 
I’d like very much to see a Noise Abate- 
ment Society established on this island. 
The noise outside my windows is un- 
bearable. So, I hope you will forgive 
me if I sign myself off now. 


Liu Pengju 
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ON MANY HORIZONS 





The Most Talkative on the Phone 


Most talkative people on the phone are the 
Japanese, according to British Post Office figures 
issued today. 

Most silent are the British. 

The Post Office said that on average each 
telephone in Britain made 531 calls a year. In 
Italy, the number was 1,600, in Canada, 1,700 
and in Japan 2,800. 


Reuter, London, Oct. 4 


Comics Banned in Singapore 


The Singapore Government has banned 34 
American comic books dealing with war and 
horror stories. 

The ban was announced by a Government 
spokesman who said importation of the comics 
would be prohibited immediately. 22 of the 
banned comics are based on horror subjects while 
12 depict American armed forces in action. 


UPI, Singapore, Sept. 17 


Nasser on the Congo 


President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic said Tuesday that the greatest 
danger facing the Congo ‘is that imperialism is 
trying to take the United Nations as a mask to 
conceal its dessigns.’ 

President Nasser gave a broad smile to the 
applause that greeted him. 

‘We saw the tide of Belgian imperialism in 
the Congo fail to meet the African wave of 
liberation with force; on the contrary, we saw 
Belgian imperialism, not confronting this liber- 
ating movement with hesitation, but with a 
quick withdrawal—or rather, an outward show 
of withdrawing quickly,’ he said. 

‘Howver, the greatest danger that confronted 
the people of the Congo, a danger which we 
ourselves share, is that imperialism is trying to 
take the United Nations as a mask to conceal 
its designs.’ 

The President continued: 

‘This imperialist manoeuvre today has two 
Victims: the people of the Congo and the United 


Nations.’ 
AP, United Nations, Sept. 27 


Russell on Disarmament 


Lord Russell, 88-years-old philosopher and 
opponent of nuclear weapons, tonight urged that 
Britain should become a neutral country. 

He and Mr Hugh Gaitskell were taking part 
in a BBC television discussion on the ‘prospects 
of mankind’ with Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt and 
others. 

Lord Russell, who denied being ‘a complete 
pacifist,’ said he considered the Americans were 
unduly ‘war-like.” A t many people held 
that view and believed that when they proposed 
a disarmament resolution it was only because 
they knew it would not be carried out. These 
people would say that ‘while we hoped we 
should be willing to die for a principle, we are 
not willing to die for the murderous antics of 
the Pentagon.’ 

Reuter, London, Sept. 29 


Peace Pact for Pacific Area 


The Chinese Premier, Mr Chou En-lai, to- 
night reiterated his proposal to conclude ‘a non- 
aggression treaty between countries in the Pacific, 
including the United States, and set this area as 
an atom-free zone,’ Radio Peking reported. 

Speaking at a reception given by him in the 
National People’s Congress Hall to celebrate the 
11th anniversary of the founding of Chinese 
People’s Republic, the Chinese Premier reaffirm- 
ed his Government’s peace foreign policy. 

Mr Chou said China had always maintained 
the policy of ‘peaceful co-existence’ among coun- 
tries despite their different social systems and to 
settle disputes among countries through peaceful 
negotiations without resorting to force. 

Turning to relations with the Soviet Union, 
Mr Chou said Chinese people paid high tribute 
to the solidarity among the socialist countries 
headed by the Soviet Union and supported all 
proposals made by the USSR for peace, includ- 
ing general disarmament and total abolition of 
nuclear weapons. 

AFP, Paris, Sept. 30 


Two Books on Yeti Discovered 


Dr E. Vicek, a Czechoslovakian anthropologist 
has found two books in Outer Mongolia contain- 








ing information and pictures of the Abominable 
Snowman or yeti, the Czechoslovakian news 
agency Ceteka reports. 

The first book published in Peking about 200 
years ago, contained a sketch of ‘a figure on a 
cliff, completely hairy save for his hands and 
legs,’ Ceteka said. 

A second edition published about 100 years 
later, contained a similar illustration, and de- 
scribed the animal's flesh as very appetising. 

Ceteka said the British Anthropological Insti- 
tute considered the animal referred to ‘the real 
Abominable Snowman.’ 


S. C. M. Post, Special, Prague, Oct. 3 


The Triumph of an Outsider 


A sickly and destitute man today was so 
happy he was sent to jail that he asked for a 
longer term. 

Angelito Lao, of Manila, said he won’t live 
long without medical attention and that he had 
no money. So, he paraded before police with 
a sack of explosives. 

He was arrested on a charge of illegal posses- 
sion of explosives. 

Judge Bienvenido Tan found him guilty and 
sentenced him to six months. Lao asked for 
a year. The judge agreed. 

A year’s sentence sends him to the national 
penitentiary where he could be treated free in a 
modern hospital. 


UPI, Manila, Oct. 5 


Soekarno on UN Headquarters 


President Soekarno of Indonesia flew home to- 
day from the UN General Assembly session and 
told a crowd of 10,000 here he thought the UN 
headquarters should be moved from New York 
to ‘a place not affected by the cold war.’ 

He added that a world without colonialism 
and imperialism was certainly coming. 


Reuter, Djakarta, Oct. 15 


Mysterious Disease in W. Java 


A mysterious liver disease epidemic had killed 
71 persons and hospitalised another 108 through 
Wednesday of this week, health officials said 
today. 

Researchers of the Eyckman Institute in Dja- 
karta were reported feverishly trying to isolate 
and identify the virus causing the outbreak. 

First reports said the disease was infectious 
hepatitis but doctors today appeared unsure and 
speculated the disease may be lepospirosis. Both 
are severe liver ailments, caused by virus. 





The village of Kedung Waringin, heart of 
the epidemic, was placed under complete quar- 
antine with only medical personnel excepted. 

First indication of the disease was noted Oct, 
5 when two cases were reported. Since then the 
malady has snowballed with as many as 25 new 
cases reported in a single day. 

Kedung Waringin is a village of 2,100 popu. 
lation located in mountainous West Jave about 
70 miles southeast of Djakarta. 


UPI, Djakarta, Oct. 15 


No Film Stars in China 


There are no film stars in China. 

At a film studio here, Mr Wei, the studio’s 
30-year-old secretary, said solemnly: ‘Our actors 
and actresses are regarded as ordinary workers 
and they do not consider themselves *‘special 
people,’ different from everyone else. Their 
aim is to serve people. 

“After finishing their films, they go into the 
countryside or to factories to work alongside 
peasants and workers and set to know them, 
their thoughts and feelings, so that they can 
better interpret them on the screen. We have 
no stars in our film idustry.’ 

Nor do film actors and actresses receive star- 
class salaries. The highest paid actor receives 
only about 200 yuan (about £30 at the official 
exchange rate) a month, and the average wage 
is about 85 yuan a month. 

With Shanghai and Peking, Changchun is 
one of the main centres of the Chinese cinema 
industry, which employs about 6,000 people and 
is estimated to have produced more than 180 
feature films in 1958 and 1959. 

Cinema audiences last year are estimated to 
have totalled 4,000,000.000 including audiences 
at shows given by mobile projection teams in 
rural areas, on remote construction sites and 
elsewhere. 


Reuter, Changchun, Oct. 3 


Asian Women Reach Summit 


A Japanese all-women expedition has suc 
ceeded in reaching the summit of the 20,000 
foot Deo Tibba peak in the Punjab Himalayas, 
according to a message received at this base 
camp today. 

A special runner who brought the news said 
two members of the six-woman expedition, Miss 
K. Hamanaka and Miss M. Okabe, climbed the 
peak on October 7 together with two sherpas. 

Bad weather on the summit of this difficult 
razor-sharped ridged peak earlier delayed the 
expedition’s climbs to reach the summit by two 
days. 
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The expedition, the first women’s group from 
any Asian country to climb in the Himalayas, 
had set up three camps on the mountain. 

Reuter, Sera Punjab, Oct. 10 


Stockholm Ballet for China 


The Stockholm Opera Ballet will soon tour 
for a month in China, it was reported here 


today. 

Although no definite date for the tour has 
yet been released, the Stockholm Ballet today 
concluded a definite agreement with the People’s 
China Association for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. The negotiations were car- 
ried out through the Chinese Embassy. 

The Ballet will perform several classical and 
Swedish works in Peking, Shanghai and several 
other cities. 

AFP, Stockholm, Oct. 11 


China and Burma Sign Treaty 


A boundary treaty between China and Burma 
was signed in Peking today, the New China 
News Agency reported. 

The Chinese Prime Minister, Mr Chou En- 
lai, and the Burmese Premier, U Nu, both 
spoke at the signing ceremony. 


Reuter, London, Oct. 1 


A Nation is Born 


The Federation of Nigeria, Africa’s largest 
nation, was acclaimed at midnight as the con- 
tinent’s newest fully independent state. 

The new nation of 30 million was born amid 
tremendous national rejoicing and without any 
of the birth pangs which tortured former Belgian 
Congo’s independence, exactly three months ago. 


AP, Lagos, Oct. 1 


Rule by Terror? 


A student today fatally stabbed Mr Inejiro 
Asanuma, 61-year-old leader of the Japanese 
Socialist Party, and touched off demonstrations 
by more than 15,000 Zengakuren students, 
unionists and other leftists. 

The youth, identified by police as Futaya 
Yamaguchi, 17, and said to be a member of 
a right-wing extremist organization, rushed to 
where Mr Asanuma was speaking at a political 
meeting in Hibiya Concert Hall, opposite the 
Imperial Hotel, and plunged a dagger into the 
left side of the politician. 

Mr Asanuma stared blankly for a moment, 
dutched at his wound and then fell. He died 
thortly afterwards in a nearby hospital. 


Report from Tokyo, Oct. 12 


The Ganges Delta Disaster 


Three thousand people are believed to have 
been killed in a cyclone which hit the Gan 
delta area last Monday (Oct. 10) followed 
the worst tidal wave in living memory, accor 
ing to official reports here today. 

The storm lashed for six hours across the 
Chittagong, Barisal and Noakhali regions, kill 
ing and destroying as it went. 

The tidal wave which followed the storm 
is believed to have washed a large number of 
bodies into the sea. 

The Governor of East Pakistan, Lieutenant- 
General Azam Khan, is touring the affected 
area in a jeep, supervising relief to stricken 
people. 

The storm, reached a velocity of 70 miles-an- 
hour, capsized a large number of fishing boats 
and tossed the cargoes of lighters into the rough 
seas. 

Survivors of the fishing boats were picked up 
by ocean liners and taken to Calcutta and other 

rts. 

Pe Today’s announcement of a 3,000 death toll 
was the first news of the magnitude of the dis 
aster. 

The death toll is about half the estimated 
dead for the Chilean earthquakes which raged 
for a week last May. 


Reuter, Dacca, Oct. 16 


‘Grandma Moses’ 100 


‘Grandma Moses,’ the tiny farm woman who 
tuned to art at the age of 77 and became the 
most popular and the most prolific of American 
primitive painters, celebrated her 1ooth birth- 
day at her home at Eagle Bridge, New York, 


last week. 

Her pictures, estimated to number 1,800 so 
far, are of New England country life, loving! 
observed and remembered—scenes set forth wi 
an enchanting simplicity and with a feeling, it 
was once said, for ‘the eternal importance of 
small things.’ 

When she became too old for farm work and 
her hands were too crippled by rheumatism for 
knitting she started to paint. It was not in any 
expectation of making money but as a diversion, 
and she never guessed that it was to make her 
a millionaire. 

In 1939 some of her paintings were hanging 
in a drug store at Hoosick Falls, New York. 
An art collector, Louis Caldor, seeing them, 
bought them all and exhibited them in a New 
York gallery. Overnight she become famous. 


from The Times, London, Sept. 15 








Understanding Asia 


Keith M. Buchanan 


F we glance back over the course of 
| history one of the major facts that 

strikes us is the gradual shift in the 
centre of world civilization and power 
over the centuries. The history of man- 
kind began in a Mediterranean epoch, 
was continued in an Atlantic phase, and 
is now entering on a Pacific/Indian Ocean 
phase. We to-day are witnessing this 
eastward shift of the centre of power, 
possibly of world civilization. Asia, from 
being a backward continent under the 
tutelage of the Great Powers of the West, 
has become a vital, even dominant, ele- 
ment in the world power pattern. World 
War II, according to this interpretation, 
is the watershed separating two great 
phases of human history—the European 
or Atlantic phase and the Asiatic or 
Pacific phase. The American writer 
Lattimore some years ago declared: ‘We 
have now crossed over into a period in 
which things happening in Asia, opinions 
formed in Asia, and decisions made in 
Asia, will largely determine the course 
of events everywhere in the world.’ And, 
in the same vein, Chester Bowles, former 
United States Ambassador to India, has 
spoken of Asia as the continent in which 
‘the history of our time will hereafter 
largely be written.’ Practically, as Lat- 
timore has stressed, this means that we 
must expect the Asian nations to play 


an increasingly important role in world 
affairs, that we must concede an increas- 
ing weight to the attitudes and viewpoints 
of the Asian peoples. And, if we are 
to begin to understand the basis for these 
attitudes, we must accept that conflicts 
with the Western viewpoint are not al- 
ways due to ‘subversion’ but may arise 
from much deeper geographic and his- 
torical circumstances. 

Unless we discard our Europo-centric 
view of the world around us, unless we 
rid ourselves of our deep-rooted belief in 
the superiority of all things European, or 
Western, we can attain no understanding 
of the problems and the aspirations of 
Asia’s peoples. 

The events of the last two decades— 
the calculated extermination of millions 
in the prison camps of Europe, the searing 
cxaliidies of the men and women and 
children of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, the 
indiscriminate use of napalm in Korea 
—all these things make our claims of 
superiority a little hollow, even to our- 
selves. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
things, we cling desperately to the con- 
cept of European superiority, to the idea 
that there is only one possible world view, 
that of the West. We can do this only 
because we are ignorant of the intellectual 
and social values and the traditions of 
other people. Because the science and 
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technology which developed in the West 
following the Renaissance have become 
universal we assume that all the other 
elements of Western civilization are uni- 
versal too. Roman law, Greek philosophy, 
Western Christianity, European music— 
these, we feel, represent the supreme 
achievements of the human mind. We 
can feel thus more readily because we 
are largely ignorant of Chinese law, of 
Hindu philosophy, of systems of morality 
which do not rest on supernatural sanc- 
tions, because the music and the poetry 
of non-Western peoples is left to the 
narrow specialist instead of enriching our 
everyday experience. This narrowness, 
this Europo-centred view of the world 
has long been absurd ; to-day, when other 
continents and other peoples are seeking 
recognition of their status and their rights 
in the family of man, this narrowness 
and lack of understanding becomes a 
menace to all humanity.’ 


The Asian Revolution 


The dangers of such a lack of under- 
standing of the non-Western world have 
been demonstrated clearly within our 
lifetime. 

The Second World War brought the 
collapse of the colonial system in Asia; 
out of its ruins new weet and economic 
systems have been evolving. These new 
systems have many differences but they 
have also many features in common and 
these give a certain unity to the whole 
of Monsoon Asia. Their common char- 
acteristics have been described by Mr 
Nehru as ‘a reaction from the previous 
colonial regimes, a resurgent nationalism, 

ian movements, a desire to get rid 
of our economic backwardness and a 
passionate urge for freedom.’ Now, these 
various forces—the struggle for social 
reconstruction, the assertion of national 
independence and the assertion of Asian 
rights and aspirations—are complexly 
interwoven. In consequence, it is im- 


possible to oppose movements for social 








Il 


reconstruction in any Asian country with- 
out becoming involved with both the 
nationalist and racialist movements ; with- 
out, too, inflaming national and racial 
resentments throughout the whole Mon- 
soon realm. 

In formulating our Asian policies, we've 
rarely recognised this. We find it hard 
to understand the passionate desire of ex- 
ploitation and the poverty which is causes. 
And so we have supported, and continue 
to support, regimes which have long 
outlived their usefulness and when we 
see a whole people surging forward, as 
in China, we cannot understand the 
advance except in term of regimentation 

. . or in terms of subversion. 

We must understand that over much 
of Asia the peasant has seen that poverty 
and starvation are not necessary evils 
and that he can remove the social and 
economic system in such a way that he 
can shake off his almost intolerable 
burden of poverty. He will do this — 
the lines he thinks fit; this change woul 
have come if the Soviet Union had never 
existed, if communism had never been 
heard of ... But we in the West have 
been inclined to regard such developments 
as in part at least Soviet-inspired; if we 
don’t disapprove openly, we have tended 
to stand aside and demand that these 
folk should declare themselves for us or 
against us. It has never occurred to us 
that they may be neither—but merely 
anti-hunger, anti-oppression, opposed to 
many of the evils we ourselves have 
struggled against and overcome. And so, 
instead of throwing in our funds and 
skills on the side of this aspiring two- 
thirds of humanity we have hesitated 
and weighed human suffering against pos- 
sible military advantage—and the Asian 
masses are faced with the alternative of 
‘hoisting themselves by their own shoe- 





1. See Joseph Needham, ‘Le Dialogue Europe-Asie,” 
in Synthéses (Brussels), April 1958 or “The ag of 
Europe and Asia’ in Eastern Horizon (Hong ng) 
July 1960. 
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strings’ or seeking a solution by align- 
ment with one or other of the great 
power blocs.” 


The Basis for Evaluation 


If we are to understand the transforma- 
tion of Asia, if we are to avoid reckless 
and rootless judgments on the Chinese 
and Indian and South-east Asian attempts 
to remould their society and refashion 
their economy, we must try and see these 
changes through Asian eyes. To apply 
European or Western standards in such 
an evaluation, on the assumption that 
these are the only possible standards, will 
get us nowhere. In their journey towards 
a better life, the Asian countries have a 
point of departure different from that of 
Europe, they are travelling by a different, 
perhaps more difficult, road, they will 
arrive at different conclusions. Different, 
but not necessarily less worthwhile or less 
fulfilling than our Western solutions. Or 
do we really believe that we have found 
the only possible solution to the desper- 
ate cravings of man for a richer, fuller 
existence, we who have perfected the 
techniques of mass-annihilation, whose 
economy falters whenever the threat of 
peace looms ahead, whose increasing 
leisure is frittered away by commercial 
radio or television, in driving along 
crowded highways, cars nose-to-tail, whose 
symbol is the ‘lonely crowd’? 

The dangers of evaluating Asian de- 
velopment in the light of Western values 
are very clearly illustrated by the reactions 
to the commune in China, especially by 
the Western exclamations of horror at 
the idea of families eating in communal 
restaurants. And, seen against Western 
standards, this outcry can be understood 
— it is the reaction of individuals accus- 
tomed to an existence in which food is 
always adequate, in which kitchens with 
electricity and running water and a whole 
host of labour-saving gadgets are the rule, 
in which the individual “ie is the cor- 
nerstone of existence. But the Chinese 


Keith M. Buchanan 


have looked at the development with 
the eyes of people to whom regular and 
adequate meals were unknown in the 
past, through the eyes of their women- 
folk who con slaved for years at the 
wood or charcoal stove, fetching and 
carrying water and fuel and contriving 
a meal in the recesses of a mud shack, 
To them, the commune restaurant symbol- 
ises their conquest of famine, symbolises, 
too, the beginning of the emancipation of 
their womenfolk ... It is a symbol of 
the new life which five hundred million 
peasant folk are struggling to create. 

In this paper I want to sketch, briefly, 
for space is limited, the Chinese achieve- 
ment in the fields of social and economic 
development during the past decade. | 
must compress, into a few paragraphs, 
a picture of a social and economic revo 
lution whose pace and scope are without 
parallel in history. I must generalise, for 
the actors in my story are 670 million 
people—one-quarter of humanity—and I 
must generalise with care for the Chinese 
experiment has aroused a flood of criti 
cism and mis-representation so that it is 
difficult to discuss it without arousing 
violent reactions. 


Point of Departure in China 


We must first be clear about the point 
of departure, only then can we begin to as 
sess the Chinese achievement. To under- 
stand China to-day, to understand the 
almost feverish energy and the dedication 
with which the people of China are throw- 
ing themselves into their gigantic task 
of economic development, we must k 
in our minds a picture of old China— 
not the China of exquisite jade carvings 
and golden-roofed pagodas and elegant 
scholarship, but a country of poverty and 
exploitation. A country where children 
with swollen bellies died by the wayside 
and the peasants ate roots and grass; a 





2. Based on Stringfellow Barr, Citizens of the World 
(London, 1953), Chapter V. 
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country where the collapse of the 1911 
Revolution left the peasant and factory 
worker at the mercy of a corrupt and 
rapacious ruling class; a country where 
the gap between the rulers and the ruled 
was so great that 6,000 million dollars 
of American aid failed to ensure the sur- 
vival of a despised regime.’ 

It is fashionable among those who 
deplore revolution, especia ly revolution 
from the left, to condemn the violence 
and suffering which were the birth 

gs of the new society in China. It is 

hionable to contrast the supposed lack 
of freedom in China with the freedom 
we enjoy in Australia and New Zealand ; 
safely above the eroding tide of poverty 
it is easy for us to do this. We rarely 
concern ourselves with ‘the mathematics 
of suffering’ in pre-Liberation China— 
‘the sum of millions hungered, of count- 
less beings scratching the earth’s surface 
for a pittance, of children prematurely 
dead, of men and women prematurely 
aged, and minds acquiescent and fettered 
by superstition.’ Yet until we do so, until 
we recognize clearly this point of depar- 
ture in China, we can have no under- 
standing of the processes of change or the 
motives for development in that country. 

To-day, China is emerging from this 
poverty and misery. The 1949 Revo- 
lution gave her a strong and efficient 
government for the first time in many 
centuries. Many do not like the politi- 
cal complexion of this Government—but 
such folk are making a tragic mistake 
if they undervalue the enthusiastic sup- 
port it has among the overwhelming 
majority of Chinese. It is a government 
which wiped out the corruption and ex- 
ploitation typical of old China and which, 
ina decade, has carried through a com- 
plete remodelling of the country’s social 
and economic life. 

It took over a country ravaged by 
twenty years of war and civil war and 
sm by decades of bad administration. 
At home, it faced major problems of re- 
construction; abroad, it faced the open 
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hostility of the United State, an American- 
supported counter-revolution in Taiwan 
and the disapproval of the great major- 
ity of Western governments. It received 
limited but vitally important Soviet aid 
in its reconstruction programme; for the 
rest, it has been able to count on nothing 
but the labour of its people’s hands in 
its attempt to create a new society from 
which want and poverty are banished. 
At the end of 1952 the period of re- 
construction was over.* At the end of 
the First Five Year Plan in 1957 agri- 
cultural production was twenty-five per 
cent above that of 1952; industrial pro- 
duction was 141 per cent higher. Dur- 
ing 1958 the curve of economic progress 
climbed sharply upwards: agricultural 
production increased twenty-five per cent 
during this one year, industrial output 
by sixty-six per cent. By the end of the 
year China had overtaken the United 
States in the production of cotton and 
wheat and surpassed Britain in the out- 
put of coal. She had created a new 
agricultural system, successfully laid the 
basis for large scale industrialization, and 
embarked on a vast programme of educa- 
tional development. And the tranforma- 
tion of Chinese society and the expansion 
of China’s productive potential is taking 
place at a speed unparalleled in history. 

The challenge which China presents 
lies, not in the hypothetical military ag- 
gression which the military experts of 
SEATO dream up to justify their exist- 
ence, but in the fact that China has faced 
the same problems as the other under- 
developed countries of Asia, and of Africa, 
and is solving them within the framework 
of a communist society. The challenge 
lies in the increasing productive capacity 
of Chinese agriculture and industry; in 
the contrast between a stagnating Western 
economy and the expanding Chinese eco- 


3- This, and the following paragraph, is based on 
Peter Townsend, China Phoenix (London, 1955). 

4- On the achievements during the first six years of 
the People’s Government see S. Adler, The Chinese 
Economy (London, 1957). 
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nomy; in the widening contrast between 
the achievements of India and the Colombo 
Plan countries on one hand and China 
on the other.’ It lies in the fact that the 
present regime in China has awakened in 
the masses of China a sense of dedication 
and purpose which gives the Chinese 
development programme a drive totally 
lacking in the other countries of Asia. 
If this interpretation is correct, if the 
Chinese challenge is one of economic 
competition and not military expansion 
—and of this I am convinced—then the 
Western policy of ‘military containment’ 
is both a folly and a stupidity. 


The Journey Towards a Better Life 


Let us look briefly at the paths follow- 
ed by the Chinese people in the journey 
towards a better life. 

As over much of Monsoon Asia poverty 
in rural China was due, not so much to 
physical factors as to a landholding sys- 
tem which kept 7 at a low level 
and facilitated ruthless exploitation of the 
peasant masses. Without a reform of the 
agricultural system neither the food pro- 
blem nor the problems of rural poverty 
could be tackled. The Communists were 
well aware of this. During the years they 
had been in control of China’s north- 
western provinces they had acquired a 
“grassroots” knowledge of the needs and 
aspirations of the peasantry ; had perfected 
the techniques of agrarian reform; and 
had realised that the future of the country 
lay, not in the hands of the landowners 
and the bourgeosie of the coastal cities 
on which the KMT relied, but in the 
hands of China’s hundred million peasant 
families. The sweeping land reform car- 
ried out in 1950-1952 broke the power 
of the landlords, established the new 
government on an unshakeable founda- 
tion, and initiated a chain of developments 
which made possible a great expansion of 
agricultural production. 

Chinese farms, like most Asian farms, 
were very small, and averaged about three 
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acres. The individual farmer, standi 
alone, was in no position to tackle effec. 
tively the problems of improving cult. 
vation, extending irrigation facilities or 
checking erosion. The introduction of 
cooperatives, pooling tools, work animals 
and ultimately land, was therefore a 
natural development and made possible 
a steady and significant expansion in the 
peasants’ output. It soon became clear 
that the cooperative, grouping some 500- 
700 families, was too small to undertake 
some of the bigger tasks confronting the 
farmer. Many of these tasks—such as 
flood control or mechanisation or affore- 
station—called for capital and labour 
beyond the means of the individual co 
operative. Consequently, about the mid- 
die of 1958 the cooperatives began to 
merge into bigger units; the average size 
of these was about 20,000 people and 
they were termed People’s Communes, 
The movement began in the country 
districts; it grew out of the experience 
of the peasants themselves; it was not 
imposed on China by an edict of the 
Communist Party. The advantages of 
these bigger units were so obvious that 
by the end of 1958, 98 per cent of all 
peasant families had joined People’s Com- 
munes.° 

The commune is now the basic social 
unit in rural China. It organises agri- 
culture and local industry, education, 
social services and military training. It 
often corresponds in area with the coun 
ty and the administration of the county 
and the commune may be merged so it 
is also an adminstrative unit. It ma 
contain scores of villages, even sm 
towns; its population may be as large 
as 70,000 people or as small as 5,000. 
By careful organization of agriculture and 
industry through elected committee of 
peasants it can make full use of the 





5. See René Dumont, ‘India’s Agricultural Defeat’ in 
New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 19, 1959; also, by 
the same writer, ‘La plus grande epopée agri 
XXe siecle’ in Cahiers Franco-Chinois, No. 3, Pati, 
1959- 

6. People’s Communes in China (Peking, 1958). 
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immense labour force of China. It is 
the means by which this labour force is 
converted into capital—in the shape of 
irrigation works, new forests, new in- 
dustries which add greatly to the produc- 
tive potential of the country.’ 

These social developments have been 
of major importance because they have 
contributed to wiping out the hopeless- 
ness and helplessness which for so long 
have shackled the Chinese farmer. As 
one writer put it: ‘Revolution, land re- 
form and success in cooperative farming 
have given the peasants a realisation of 
their collective strength; they feel to-day 
that they can conquer the fates, the 
mountains and the rivers and remake 
nature.’ This is no empty claim; during 
the last seven years the Chinese peasant 
has been transforming nature on a vast 
scale. They have begun to make good 
the ravages of centuries of deforestation ; 
during the First Five Year Plan twenty- 
eight million acres were reforested, in 
1958 sixty-six million acres. They have, 
for the first time in centuries, succeeded 
in taming the floods of China’s great 
rivers. In 1958 alone eighty-million acres 
were brought under irrigation; this is 
more than was irrigated during the whole 
of earlier Chinese history. 

This increasing control over the physi- 
cal environment, and the reshaping of the 
social environment, provided conditions 
in which new and improved agricultural 
techniques could be applied. Deep plow- 
ing, a great increase in the application 
of manure and fertiliser, new plant strains 
and new techniques of close planting— 
all these have contributed to a great 
increase in agricultural productivity. In 
1958 the output of food grains increased 
by thirty-five per cent and the output of 
cotton by twenty-eight per cent. Total 
agricultural output increased by twenty- 
five per cent, and this in spite of the 
fact that mechanisation is still limited 
and that widespread use of chemical 
fertilisers is only just beginning. In a 
spirit of heady optimism it is now claimed 
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that ‘the land will yield as much as man 
dared to make it,’ that long-established 
laws of orthodox economics, such as ‘the 
law of diminishing returns’ have been 
turned upside down.° 

The wider implications of these changes 
hardly need stressing. The Chinese peas- 
antry, one-quarter of humanity, are emerg- 
ing from the corroding poverty of their 
past. Bowed down for centuries in back- 
breaking toil, prisoners of a stagnating 
agricultural system, they are now lifting 
up their heads and asserting their capacity 
to dominate their environment, to bend 
it to their needs. Man in China is now 
an ‘ecologic dominant.’ The eventual 
outcome is a new geography of China, 
for with rapidly increasing grain yields 
it will be possible to reduce the area 
devoted to food crops and to allocate 
more land to forestry, animal husbandry 
and fisheries. When the average yield 
per acre reaches 30 tons, which Chinese 
experts claim is an attainable figure, a 
mere 35 million acres will be needed to 
support 650 million people. Then, as 
one writer put it, ‘the entire country will 
be transformed into a huge garden.’ 

This great increase in crop production 
is one aspect of the Chinese policy of 
‘turning labour into capital’; China’s 
population, formerly regarded as a burden 
and a problem, has become a positive 
factor in her progress towards a better 
life. Charles Bettelheim, a French spe- 
cialist in economic planning and an expert 
intimately associated with the Indian Five 
Year Plans has commented: ‘China is 

. coming near to the food standards 
of economically developed countries at an 
extraordinary rapid pace, and it seems 
that she is very soon to appear on the 
world market as a cereal exporting coun- 
try.” And the increase in productivity 
means not only a rise in living levels of 





7. Anna L. Strong, The Rise of the Chinese People’s 
Commune (Peking, 1959). 

8. See Keith Buchanan, ‘L’Homme et son Milieu en 
Chine’ in Synthéses (Brussels), July-Aug. 1959. 

9. C. Bettelheim in China Shakes the W Again, 
ed. L. Huberman and P. Sweezy (New York, 1959). 
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the commune but also the beginning of 
large scale community investment in new 
housing, new schools, new machinery 
and the like. Even last year this be- 
ginning of accumulation of community 
wealth was one of the most striking things 
I saw in China; we can expect this ac- 
cumulation, this rise in living levels, to 
increase sharply and at an accelerating 
rate now that the initial barriers have 
been overcome. 

Here, then, is one aspect of the chal- 
lenge of Asia. In a continent where the 
poe has rarely known plenty, where 

unger is endemic, the Chinese have 
demonstrated that their system can solve 
the age-old problem of famine and create 
anew “world of plenty.’ Sooner or later, 
the peoples of India and South-east Asia 
will begin to compare the success of 
their own development schemes with that 
achieved by the Chinese—and if their 
own progress seems unbearably slow, it 
me be folly on our part to assume 
that some sort of sentimental attachment 
to so-called ‘democratic ideals’ will pre- 
vent them from following the Chinese 
pattern. Given present differentials in 
agricultural progress, I think this swing 
is inevitable—and when this swing occurs 
a new power balance will be struck . . . 

Industry, the Chinese say, ‘walks on 
two legs.” By this they mean that the 
development of large scale modern in- 
dustry and small scale peasant industry 
is essential to progress. Their policy, 
with its integration of State-controlled 
and locally-controlled industry, of large 
and small units, of the most modern 
Western-style industry and of traditional 
peasant industry, has amply justified it- 
self. India expanded her industrial pro- 
duction by thirty-four per cent during 
the First Five Year Plan; China by 141 
per cent. In 1958 China increased her 
industrial output by sixty-six per cent; 
what is more, the rate of industrial ex- 
pansion accelerated steadily throughout 
the year—production in January 1958, 
was fourteen per cent above that of Janu- 
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ary 1957, while production in September 
1958, was 117 per cent above that of 
September 1957. We can compare the 
rate of progress with that achieved by 
Britain. It took us thirty-five years to 
expand steel production from five to ten 
million tons; China did that in one year 
and her target this year is eighteen mil 
lion tons. It took us seventy-five years 
to push production of coal from 120 to 
200 million tons; China last year in 
creased coal production from 130 to 270 
million tons; her target last year was 
335 million tons. China’s rate of indus 
trial expansion during the First Five Year 
Plan was among the most rapid in history; 
the rate of expansion achieved in 1958 
is completely unparalleled." The abso 
lute production figures are large; per 
capita figures are, of course, still low. 
The important thing is that the per capita 
levels are rising sharply and that the date 
at which China begins to approach West- 
ern and Soviet per capita production levels 
is by no means as far away as we tend 
to assume. What is more significant, 
per capita output of all industrial pro 
ducts is rising much more rapidly me 
in India or any other newly industrialised 
country. 

The pace of industrialisation is un- 
matched in any other part of the world 
and the penetration of industry into the 
countryside more massive than in any 
other Asian country. The core of heavy 
industry is represented by the older es 
tablished industrial complexes such as 
Wuhan, Anshan or Shanghai and by 
newer centres such as Paotow. But the 
policy of decentralization and of eco 
nomic balance within each major region 
of China has led to a widespread de- 
velopment of medium-scale enterprises 
in Central and South China and in 
China’s Far West. And the policy of 
‘walking on two legs’ means that along- 





10. These aspects are discussed by the writer in “The 
Many Faces of China’ in Monthly Review (New York), 
May 1959, and in his more detailed survey of China’s 
changing geography in Cahiers Franco-Chinois (Paris). 
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UNDERSTANDING ‘AsIA 


side the massive State-operated industries 
there has been a great development of 
rural industry, controlled by the local 
administration, and within the general 
framework of the commune. All the 
communes I visited had a range of de- 
veloping industries and by this year it 
is envisaged that a considerable propor- 
tion of the communes will have thirty 

cent of their labour employed in small 
scale industry. The development of such 
industry depends largely on local resources 
of labour, capital and skill; the industries 
may use deposits of ores or other resources 
too small to justify the establishment of 
large scale industries; as such, they are 
admirably complementary to the large 
scale modern units operated by the State. 
We may note, incidentally, that the 
parallel development of large and small 
scale enterprises extends also to the min- 
ing and power industries. Much of the 
increase in coal production has come from 
small native-style collieries; synthetic oil 
output is being expanded by the develop- 
ment of giant plants and small commune 
operated plants; almost half of the two 
million kilowatts by which China’s elec- 
tric power capacity increased in 1958 
came from small rural hydroelectric 
plants."* 

I can give only the briefest sketch of 
Chinese industrial development; I must, 
however, refer briefly to the widening 
scope of industry. Not only is the out- 
put of basic commodities such as steel 
or coal expanding rapidly but the range 
of products manufactured is widening 
also. China’s industrial drive is becoming 
increasingly self-sufficient; by autumn 
1958 she was producing two-thirds of 
the machine tools she needed; she pro- 
duces all types of complex machinery 
ranging from looms to lathes and the 
largest electrical generating equipment. 
In the last two years she has begun large 
scale production of lorries, cars and aero- 
planes; established her own ship-building 
industry and turned to increasingly com- 
plex types of precision instrument and 
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optical goods. And the range and quality 
of some of her consumer goods—textiles, 
knitwear and foodstuffs—bears compari- 
son with that of the older established 
Western producers. 

China has a vast internal market to 
satisfy but she will have an increasin 
surplus of manufactures for export i 
presert increases in productivity can be 
cont:aued. The peaceful competition of 
Ch:nese industry in the countries of 
South and South-east Asia, and ultimately 
Africa and the Middle East, is a major 
challenge to our war-geared Western eco- 
nomies. 


The Chinese Achievements 


The Chinese achievement can be sum- 
med up briefly—they have realised, or 
are in the process of realising, many of the 
Asian aspirations which Mr Nehru al- 
luded to in the quotation cited earlier. 

They have eliminated the exploitation 
of the peasant masses by an unjust land- 
holding system; they have solved the 
chronic problem of peasant hunger and, 
in so doing, have wiped out the chronic 
feeling of hopelessness and helplessness 
that , Seer the peasant masses; by 
breaking down the old barrier of super- 
stition and conservatism they have pro- 
vided conditions for a great flowering 
of peasant inventiveness and experimenta- 
tion. They have shown that their teeming 
peasant millions, far from being a burden, 
can be a major factor contributing to the 
country’s economic advance. In the in- 
dustrial field they have, largely by their 
own efforts, laid the foundations of a 
modern industrial economy; they have 
shown that the idea that economic de- 
velopment must, of necessity, be a slow 
and long term process, was a fallacy; 
they have shown the peasant masses that 
the idea that state aid and expert advice 





11. The transformation of the Chinese countryside is 
discussed by Keith Buchanan in “The Changing Land- 
scape of Rural China’ in Pacific Viewpoint (Wellington, 
N. Z.), March 1960. 
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masses are convinced that industry and 
technical know-how are not necessarily 
the preserve of a few the way is opened 
for a great and accelerating deedichaahee 
of local industry.” 

This emancipation of the mind is one 
of their most striking achievements for it 
helps to explain the stage ering pace of 
industrial development achieved in the last 
year or so. By 1958, they had brought 
primary schooling to eighty-five per cent 
of their school age population; during 
the year the secondary school population 
increased seventy per cent and the num- 
ber of graduates from institutes of higher 
education twenty-eight per cent. In a 
world in which the mechanism of ad- 
ministration and of violence is steadily 
increasing the development of the com- 
mune represents the beginning of a 
situation in which state mechanisms are 
actually starting to wither away, in which, 
as the Indian economist Kosambi has put 
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were essential for industrial developme 
was likewise a fallacy, that once ¢ 
it ‘control over people has been replace 
by the people’s control over things.” Th 
Chinese, he adds, ‘have been the first § 
take this great step towards the real De 
ginning of human history.’ 

These have been the achievements 4 
China—and it is these achievements tha 
pose the challenge of China in Asia. Shi 
has shown she has been able successft 
ly to tackle the major problems fa in 
underdeveloped countries in both 
and Africa—and to countries desperate 
seeking a solution to their robles 
poverty the success of the Chinese systeq 
will have a magnetic appeal. Will th 
Western or Indian attempts at solution 
or any modifications of these, be adequat 
to meet this challenge? 


12. C. Bettelheim op. cit. pp. 34- be 
13. D. D. Kosambi in China Shakes * World Agait 
ed. L. Huberman and P. Sweezy (New York, 1959), 
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Tigers and Butterflies 


Han Suyin 


AST night I read what I think one 
4 of the funniest books I ever came 
across: The Memoirs of a Tattooist 
by Gerald Burchett. I sat, lay on 
my bed, and laughed till I couldn’t 
stand up. Maybe there is something 
wrong with my sense of humour (hu- 
mour: one of those things which each 
country claims for itself, but not for 
export; humour doesn’t travel well— 
Thurber is solemn to Singapore), the 
book itself is written earnestly enough. 
The last illustration convulsed me : it was 
the photo of a lady with ‘Victorian top- 
knot and affable and virtuous expression, 
a timid locket round her neck, modestly 
_ holding against her breasts a piece of 
| material. From the wrists up, from the 
neck down, all over the uncovered chest, 
shoulders, arms, and disappearing under 
the wrappings further below, were inter- 
laced posies of flowers and baskets of 
fruits and hordes of butterflies. 

The author is, I think, a genius. I 
mean, he is a man who was born to tattoo 
_ as others are born to write, paint or com- 
= pose music. When small he used to 
scratch his schoolmates with soot and his 
mother’s knitting needles (and was duly 
thrashed). He absconded from the Royal 
Navy because they cramped his aspira- 
tions, and set up finally as a tattooist and 
became very rich at it. He’s done the 
skins of thousands of people, from royalty 


down. The difference between a tattooist 
and a tattooer, he tells us, is the difference 
between an artist and a dabbler. Mr 
Burchett is an artist. 

I learnt more about a side of human 
nature that I hadn’t suspected until now, 
than if I had read a dozen Chessers and 
Kinseys. In the last chapter Mr Burchett 
tells us how his wife (the lady described 
above) was his best model. She is tattooed 
from neck to foot, carries the Crucifixion 
upon one leg, a reproduction of some 
famous Rembrandt painting on the other, 
and I forget the rest. With a touch of 
chagrin the author tells us that she has 
taken to wearing gowns with long sleeves 
and a high collar. He wonders why. 
Elsewhere in the book he tells of the itch 
of lovers to get their epidermis pricked 
with some enduring momento of their 
emotions; of the painful erasures he 
undertook when the recipients of these 
emotions changed; and of the famous 
lady who carried a heart, enclosing some 
initials (these were changed again and 
again, he went through the whole aipha- 
bet with her) upon x unrevealed small 
of her back. 

This is a book I recommend to all, 
the prude and those who take pride in 
tolerance. It made me muse upon that 
impulse which drives some to drink, verse 
or murder, and others to tattoo. I per- 
sonally would hate to be tattooed, my 

















emotions seem 
to get on well 
without the 
stimulus of an 
undying _pig- 
ment set as a 
seal upon my 
skin. (Perhaps 
that was what 
Song of Songs 
meant when it said: ‘Set me as a seal 
upon thy brow . . . thy heart. . . ,” but 
I hate to believe it, it’s too awful. The 
seal must have been metaphorical.) 

The morning after (this morning) I 
went into the subject of tattooing in 
Singapore. I already knew a fair amount, 
in a disorganized manner, about it. No 
doctor can escape it. After all, the skins 
of our patients are for ever laid out for 
our inspection. Tattooing is performed 
in Chinatown chiefly; practitioners of 
the art are Chinese, and some Indians. 
Among Indians it is chiefly of religious 
significance: emblems for the pious in- 
scribed upon their shins and ankles and 
wrists and sometimes foreheads. Among 
the Chinese it is supposed to have a 
sociological connotation: employed by 
the secret societies as a sign of brother- 
hood. In fact, for many years young 
people had been shoved into jail in 
Singapore because of tattoo marks upon 
their bodies. 

Time and again newspapers carry the 
item : 





‘Chong Ah Sik, aged twenty-two, waiter in 
The Laughing Heaven Restaurant and Dance 
Hall, was arrested as secret society man. He 
was found to have a tiger tattooed upon his 
shoulder. A police expert explained to the 
Magistrate that this was a secret society em- 
blem. ... 


“Two years hard for Ah Sik. 


‘Tuck Wing, aged nineteen, was arrested last 
night. Burn marks were found on his body.’ 
(Area not mentioned.) ‘It is suspected that 
these burns were due to strong acid which 
he used to erase tattoo marks. Suspect denied 
being a secret society member. The Magis- 
trate sentenced him to two years’ hard labour.’ 
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To in Singapore is more haz. 
ardous than in London, where Mr 
Burchett practised. 

I have often seen tattooed men in my 
clinic. Tigers were the most common 
design, and I disagree with police ex 
(who are THEY, anyway?) who think 
them only a mark of secret societydom, 
Tigers are associated with virility, with 
courage. Chinese drink tiger bone wine, 
and in their dreams at night tigers burn 
bright to compensate for daytime miseries, 
I have a dear friend who every time he 
loses money in business dreams he is a 
tiger with wings, soaring high above the 
clouds. Hearts with arrows, according 
to Mr Burchett, the most common form 
of expression of the love tattoo in Anglo 
Saxon countries, ‘Love to Mum,’ second 
most common, joined hands, are non- 
existent among the Chinese and the 
Indians (the Malays don’t seem to tattoo 
at all). Mr Burchett wonders why it is 
that so many men express ‘Momism’ in 
tattoo, he got tired of doing Mum in 
London; he would get tired of tigers 
over here. 

Coming to naked girls, etc., I’ve only 
seen a few, and they were done on Chinese 
who had been to Japan. They were most 
artistic, for as the patient moved and his 
muscles bulged the figure swayed and 
swivelled temptatiously (if there is such 
a word, but it sounds right for a tattoo 
pin-up). Our local tattooers can’t do 
these things yet. 

But I’d never seen a girl tattooed. 
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TicERS AND BUTTERFLIES 


Never in Singapore. Until today. At 
lunch time, I saw one. 

I’d seen her dozens of times, but never 
noticed. However, today my mind was 
on tattoo. There she was, arms bared, 
ably shovelling back and forth the gooey 
shampoosuds over a head of curls. Lucy 
Teo is a hairdresser, one of three in a 
shop open from eight a.m. to twelve mid- 
night. Before Chinese New Year they 
are so busy in her shop that she has 
benches put outside on the pavement 
and lines the women there, their hair in 
curlers, waiting for the perms to set. 
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she thought of it as in keeping with the 
new Dior line and the frosted lipsticks 
of this year. ‘Very fashionable now, 
doctor.’ 

I didn’t tell her about Mr Burchett, 
and his wife covered with butterflies 
twenty years ago, in London. She might 
not have felt so fashionable. Did many 
girls do it now? 

‘Oh, some,’ said Lucy Teo, ‘but only 
butterflies,’ she specified. ‘It’s quite 
smart.’ 

“What about tigers?’ I asked. 

‘Oh,’ said Lucy haughtily, ‘no doctor, 





As Lucy raised her arms in her tight 
white sleeveless dress I saw the tattoo, 
blue, in the armpit (which, she being 
— is hairless). It was a small but- 
t “ 

I know well enough to stop and make 
talk, and I asked her : ‘What’s that mark 
under your arm? A tattoo?’ 

She giggled. Yes, it was. A butter- 
fly. Oh, couple of weeks ago. A beau- 
tician, a girl. Just returned from Japan. 
Studied beauty culture there. Two thou- 
sand dollars it cost her, all her savings. 
‘It’s the new fashion-lah, doctor.’ A 
small butterfly, on leg or arm. Apparently 


too big. Tigers is vulgar, all the waiters 
have tigers.’ 

Lucy has promised to take me to the 
tattooer (—ist) next week. The nurse 
in my small clinic is also going ; she thinks 
she may have a butterfly (‘Perhaps on 
my knee, doctor, where no one can see 
it.”): I say firmly that I won’t be tattooed. 
Ill stay and watch, but I won’t be tattooed. 
And yet, dimly, I feel, I just feel, that I 
might, might be tempted by just a little 
butterfly, for curiosity’s sake. A little 
butterfly where nobody can see it. I] 
hope I don’t. 
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This Mythical ‘U" Curtain 






by A Modern Marco Polo 


N the Welfare State everyone was 
| holding up his or her head. Servility 
no more discernible except in places 
catering for the very rich or aristocracy. 
There was the exclusive barber shop round 
about Jermyn Street where MMP expe- 
rienced a new kind of luxury, having 
tonsorial rites performed on him as if 
he were the Prince of Yaumati.* This 
relic of a lost age unbent after a while 
to confide that times had changed and 
he ‘now could hold his head up as any 
others.” Yet in the same breath he re- 
marked that it was not often that gentle- 
men like MMP were so friendly-like in 
conversation, implicating the continued 
existence of barriers between the classes. 
MMP, armed with ‘Nancy Mitford,’ 
soon discovered the ‘U’ Curtain inside 
this kingdom. One was either U or non. 
Where does this mythical curtain descend? 
After a little nosing round MMP found 
the GREAT DIVIDE between ‘Debrett’s’ 
and ‘Who’s Who.’ Thus, inventing a 


rough yet practical classification of the 
British populace, he would submit: 


Royalty, who are above all 
U-Laws. 


Those whose names ap 
in Debrett’s Peerage. These 


Class 1. 


Class 2. 
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maintain the rules and us 
ages of U which include 
deportment, vocabulary, order 
or conduct, manner of dress, 
behaviour in public, etc., to 
be displayed without effort: 
emphasis being on the natu- 
ralness. One of the func 
tions of these two classes to 
draw tourists to Britain. 

Those whose names appear 
in ‘Who’s Who,’ old county 
families, old rich families 
(not the sudden affluents), 
ordinary knights who had 
sweated a life-time to attain 
this class, pauperised aristo- 
crats who bravely keep up: 
estimated altogether at well 
under 1/5°/ of the whole. 
Now class 3 is very useful 
from the U-point of view, 
because its partisans try s0 
hard to live the U-life, and 
so enhancing it; but the work 
and effort involved are some- 
times too exhausting. Never- 
theless they are almost there. 


Class 3. 





*Yaumati: a district in Kowloon famed for its pawn- 
shops, and rendezvous, becoming now more respectable. 
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One may perhaps include 
also bishops, most professors 
of Oxford and ag 
leaders of the higher profes- 
sions, perhaps some big busi- 
ness. This class constitutes 
the intellectual cream and 
talent of England. 
A very mixed company of 
the upper middle classes : the 
? higher professions, services 
and politicians on the fringe 
of getting into ‘Who’s Who’; 
old boys of the better public 
schools, some caieak and 
Cambridge graduates, big 
business and money. These 
all cherish dreams of pro- 
motion one day, comprising 
perhaps 2 or 3% of the 
whole. Perhaps a sub-class 
should be invented to admit 
the remnants of Oxford and 
Cambridge, a proportion of 
red-brick and the minor pub- 
lic schools. 

Class 5. Non-Us. Hangers-on to the 
above classes, the great lower 
middle-classes and the frank- 
ly lower classes. This class 
comprises 95°, of the popu- 
lation, with no hope of ever 
becoming U. But a great 
many of them cherish dreams 
for their children ; these now 
go hungry and save and 
scrape to — a public 
school and an Oxford or 
Cambridge education. Head- 
masters on the other hand 
now begin to scrutinise fami- 
ly trees, besides requiring 
registration at birth, MMP 
knew a_restaurant-keeper 
who had succeeded in get- 
ting his son accepted into a 
public school. When the 
time came for entrance he 
found to his dismay that the 
son had been rejected; rea- 


Class 4. 
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son, the school having since 
discovered my friend’s pro- 
fession. Thus though on 
theory, education offers a key 
to social and material pro- 
motion (as the Chinese had 
discovered, oh how many 
eo ago), in practice this 
igher education favours rath- 
er the upper classes because 
of the superior standard in the 
higher-fee’d public schools, 
whence it is infinitely easier 
to enter Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the straight and 
narrow gates to a brighter 
future. 
The ‘Outsiders,’ including 
perverse intellectuals, free- 
thinkers, teddy-boys, crimi- 
nals, bounders, etc., people 
dissatisfied with the existing 
order of things. This class 
is very small indeed but with 
class 3 may well contain 
the seed of England’s future 
greatness. 


Class 6. 


The classes are very rigid. There exisits 
a strong curtain or barrier between every 
one. 


H™ then could one jump the hurdles? 
By sheer hard work for one when 
it’s a life-long occupation. But to make 
several jumps at once? Yes, notable ex- 
amples had Ses musical comedy actresses, 
heiresses of fortune, a photographer, a 
lady from Baltimore and Labour M.P.s. 
It seems that only love and _ socialist 
politicians could break every bond. 
MMP became quite adept at U-spot- 
ting. When all London males affected 
brown suede shoes with quite a sprin- 
kling of bowler-hats, it was still easy to 
distinguish the U by his bearing alone, 
apart from the cut and material of his 
suit, his shirt and his tie. With regard 
to the fair sex MMP went into fashion- 
able Fortnum and Mason’s on a sale-day. 
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Strolling into one crowded woman’s de- 
partment, a rapid glance round satisfied 
him. Here all the dames were in white 
hats, coats, skirts, gloves, handbags and 
shoes, that is all were dressed, in the 
prevailing fashion. Now who was the 
duchess and who was the housewife from 
Balham up for a bargain? The answer 
was those with arched eyebrows were U, 
while those who tried to behave like U 
were non-U. Feeling embarrassed by the 
feline air MMP hastened downstairs to 
the Italian Patio tea-room, where lady 
dowagers were reputed to bring their 
poodles to tea. He saw no canine poodle 
that day (‘No, Fido rather stay at home 
than be in this melee’) and spent his 
time between mouthful of Sacher-torte 
observing the refinements of good quiet 
breeding, which was the hall-mark of U. 
Now, does China require U?  Scarcely, 
but would-be diplomats could do worse 
than learn how to identify the species. 


The Conductress and the Barmaid 


T° turn to more congenial matters. 
MMP boarded a bus 14 at Harrods 
to find himself fascinated by an angel of 
a bus-conductress. Apart tii personal 
apperances (irrelevant to readers here) she 
performed her job like a hen watching 
lovingly over her brood. On taking the 
fare, she would give all the information 
one wanted ; nothing was too troublesome 
for her. She possessed infinite patience. 
She remembered the exact destination of 
each passenger, warning him or her well 
in advance: 


“Next stop, Marble Arch, dearie, and 
you change into a No. 16 for Maida 
Vale.’ 

“You'll be there, honey, and it’s the 
2nd street on the left you want.’ 

All the world to her was ‘dearie,’ 
‘darling,’ ‘honey,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘sweet-heart,’ 
‘mate,’ ‘dad,’ ‘ma,’ etc., an inexhaustible 
supply of endearing terms at her com- 
mand. 

All this was done in the most efficient 
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and speedy manner. In sole charge of 
the huge double-decker bus, she bustled 
up and down the stairs, singing. MMP 
in his turn proffered a florin: 

‘Great Portland Street, please.’ 

Giving him back ticket and change 
she emphasized : 

‘Thank you very much.’ 

No endearing terms here; she has noted 
his U-appearance. Before he was due to 
get down, up she came: 

“Next stop yours, Sir.’ 

‘Thank you, darling.’ 

Now this was conductress-ship brought 
both into the finest art and the highest 
pitch of performance. No rose ‘to blush 
unseen and waste its sweetness’ here. 
Perhaps the likes of her will scarcely be 
seen again. 

Now Barmaids are generally more el- 
derly and more mature. Entering a bar 
within a stone’s throw of the statue of 
Eros, MMP was confronted by a sample 
type: ; 

“What’s yours, dearie?’ 

‘Quart of draught cider, please.’ 

‘Ah, Ta.’ 

“Your change, honey.’ 

‘Oh, how sweet of you.’ 

‘Lovely,’ said he, taking a long pull. 

“So you should like it. It’s our home- 
brew, y know. But for a great big gentle- 
man like you to be taking a miserable 
quart.’ 

“Now don’t over-estimate me, sweet- 
heart, you may not know it, may be I’m 
pub-crawling.’ 

‘Go on with yer!’ 

Other customers began to pour in. 
MMP took his drink to a bench and 
watched her at work. 

She had a word for everybody, some 
familiar, others more formal. There was 
much bantering and laughter. Once I 
heard her rebuking a seedy young man: 


‘Now don’t be fresh.’ 

From one end of England to the other, 
such types will adorn every bar, giving 
comfort and cheer to all her customers. 

Now coffee bar-maids are different. 
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Young and mostly foreign, brought up 
in an atmosphere of jazz, they expect 
flirtation. MMP, however, came across 
one in a cosy nook off New Bond Street, 
who preferred to discuss art. After a 
skirmish of smiles, she pointed to the 
pictures on the wall, some amateur ap- 
parently having executed them after a 
poor night-out or during a fit. 

‘How d’you like those pictures?’ 

‘O dismal!’ 

‘I rather like their mood.’ 


‘They’re too sad. I’m almost bored 
to tears.’ 

‘I don’t know . . . Picasso has a few 
like that.’ 


‘Picasso, being a famous man, can take 
liberties which this young man should not 
have.’ 

“Well, he’s a very nice young man, 
anyway.’ 

‘He may be nice at other things but 
you know struggling artists with their 
long unkempt hair and acrubby grubby 
beards are rather awkward to kiss?’ 

‘Oyou horrid man!’ 

No, these coffee barmaids are but a 
passing phase. The public house bar- 
maids and conductresses are of a differ- 
ent calibre, stemming from the Roman 
days of Bonduca. As a breed they are 
immensely strong, deep-chested, broad of 
loins, loud of voice, free of mouth, hold- 
ing up their end to all sorts and con- 
ditions. They had given birth to the 
generations of sturdy Folk that had made 
‘England,’ expelling invaders, exploring 
the seas, surviving two recent great wars, 
taking the ‘blitz’ with humorous com- 
placency. 

‘Like their Elizabethan ancestors 

Who sailed, once, from deep Devon lanes 
and hollows 

To seek better worlds, dissatisfied with 
safety.’ 


The Old School 


_— on a June morning, MMP took 
bus No. 3 back to his old school, 
to take part in the wreath-laying ceremony 
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on the War Memorial. Within a hushed 
human square of some 1,300 boys and 
masters, his thoughts flew back to a 


‘Holiday time on a Summer morn, 
August the fourth, nineteen-fourteen, 
When all youth in England .. . 

Gladly to a man 
Joined up as to a picnic’ 

till 

‘Too soon the flower of English manhood 
In vain blind pitiful endeavour 
Withered before that German cross-fire on 


the Somme . . 
And a whole generation ceased to be.’ 


Lu Hsun at the funeral of Yang Hsing- 
fo had voiced the same thoughts: 





‘O where be the heroics of olden days 

Since flowers bloomed and fell unheeded? 

Yet tears needs must flow this Kiangnan 
rain 

And I should join these folk to mourn their 
brave.’ 


He went back to his old house to con- 
firm his own name carved in the oak. 
He attended the annual dinner, met a 
class-mate of 54 years ago, and indulged 
in the customery rounds of drinks and 
chat. He was received with open arms; 
the public school type inside his country 
is innocent of racial distinctions. Nothing 
intellectual, just sport and reminiscences. 
This is typical of the general run of — 
schools whose function. was to supply the 
empire with administrators and soldiers. 
Here sports are more eager than studies 
and T. E. Bailey the cricketer better 
known among the boys than Lord Shaw- 
cross, the international lawyer, but the 
chief aim is the inculcation of ‘the code’ 
of the public school which is ‘Play the 
game, be sporting, be honourable and be 
a gentleman.’ 

A famous general was in the chair. 
All that MMP could recollect of the 
speech were an excruciatingly funny story 
at the expense of the Pentagon and a 
plethora of swear words. However, he 
should hear some of the Cantonese gener- 
als on parade. After dinner more rounds 
of drinks and reminiscing in a little group 
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comprising the distinguished general, an 
international rugger captain, a county 
rugger captain, a president of a Latin 
American rugger union and a retired 
Lieut.-Colonel who had been knighted, 
and MMP who could at least claim to 
a seven years’ hard campaign against the 
Japs on the Kwangtung front: indeed a 
man’s world. ‘Towards midnight they 
toddled out together, confident that all 
was well with the old school: those 


‘Red and white renaissance building in the 
vale,’ 


an oasis amid a vast ocean of green play- 


ing-fields, already an armada of upright - 


rugger goal-posts in September : 
*‘Detur soli Deo gloria.’ 


MMP never saw a Chinese student in 
England, to be exact, never one from 
Inland China; those encountered every- 
where were from Hong Kong and over- 
seas. History will tell iow: Ba the ab- 
sence of British returned students at this 
critical juncture of national construction 
will be missed or not. 


On a Few Items of China in London 


MP found the Chinese no more 

popular nor attractive: too many 
restaurants with their uncouth staff, too 
many foreign students, too many Jamai- 
cans. After a lifetime’s interest in the 
Chinese student, MMP wishes that a 
supervisor of student should exist who 
shall advise some of them 


(1) To cut their hair at appropriate 
intervals. 

(2) To dress decently and soberly. As 
an observation MMP found the 
Chinese about the only one among 
all foreign students to indulge in 
extravagances in his get-up, which 
is rather a disgrace. 

(3) On social intercourse. Here is 
the very gist of the matter. In 


the first place the majority of 
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Chinese students lives among the 
class 5 of the British. To return 
home knowing only of the ways 
and habits of this class is fair 
neither to England nor to one’s 
parents who had spent so much 
money. MMP emphasises that 
the aim of the students should 
be to live and mix with class 3. 
Now this is none too easy but 
a supervisor could help and or- 
ganize this all-important priority 
aspect of the student’s life. Also 
he must learn to spot the U, not 
that one would find many of the 
breed east of Suez but the genuine 
article should be at once recog- 
nised in case it should stray that 
far, in other words lest one be 
deceived by imitation products. 
A very hard thing to say and 
perhaps cruel advice: try to con- 
vince the students to mix up as 
little as possible with their own 
countrymen; encourage them to 
seek the hard way of friendship 
with British class 3 or 4 students. 
If the Chinese spends all his time, 
most congenial and easy to be sure, 
with his fellow natives then wh 
o to Britain at all? MMP sut- 
ered deeply and dumbly from this 
affliction in his university days. 
Fresh from public school, from 
the first day he made a host of 
English friends. Then Chinese stu- 
dents intervened; some of whom 
having not the intention nor the 
command of language nor the 
determination to make English 
friends. Their idea of their stay 
in an English university was to 
form a Chinese coterie. Poor 
MMP was in a great dilemma. 
If he showed any sign of unwel- 
come to his Chinese friends they 
would have accused him of being 
un-Chinese. Nothing could be 
done but to let fate run its course. 
Result: he lost most of his English 
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friends. Now a supervisor could 
go round and advise the students 
on this most important subject. 
A minor point: to maintain his 
dignity, avoid being demonstrated 
as field specimens. 

How to spend their spare time: 
surely not in coffee bars nor 
taking foreign domestics out but 
to take some part of interest in 
sports and secular activities of their 
college, even as a spectator; one’s 
English class-mates and teachers 
will appreciate it, this being the 
surest way of gaining friendship. 
On finance. On the whole & 
Chinese student wastes a great deal 
of his parents’ money on harmful 
pursuits which lead to vice and 
ill-health. MMP has witnessed 
this too often and his heart wrin 
for the poor parents who fondly 
imagine their offspring to be 
burning the mid-night oil, swot- 
ting. On the other hand, he has 
advised one parent to send more 
money so that the child could in- 
dulge in more of the right kind 
of social intercourse. If a student 
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wants to crash even into class 4, 
to make any headway he must 
spend accordingly. MMP stresses 
again the all-importance of the 
student moving out of class 5. 
(5) On studies: no comment except 
that some students waste time and 
money entering low standard in- 
stitutions. 


Having unburdened himself of a sermon, 
MMP passes on. 

Overheard on Waterloo Bridge after 
the first performance of the Chinese Films 
Festival : 


“Worse than the early Russian propa- 
ganda films.’ 

“Very interesting to get the Chinese 
point of view.’ 

‘The colour was good.’ 

‘I’ve heard that the Chinese are a 
smiling race: were those smiles real?’ 

“Strengthened and cheered to see the 
success of China.’ 

“Deeply touched and inspired.’ 


Readers, take your choice! 


(to be continued ) 











ists’ odes to their land and home. 

Speaking of ‘landscape’ in China 
we say shan-shui, mountains and waters. 
Many are the beautiful mountains and 
rivers in the world. As the saying goes, 
the world is ‘thirty per cent mountain, 
sixty per cent water and ten per cent 
fields.’ That indicates how important 
are the mountains and waters in the life 
of man. 

The Chinese have always loved their 
fields and forests; they have a special 
regard for the beauty of nature. People 
want to live in beautiful surroundings, 
and such aspirations are embodied in 
their love for nature. The peace and 
relaxation man finds in the mountains 
and hills help to nurture wisdom and 
talent and inspire the soul. 

During the Southern and Northern 
Dynasty (317-581), landscape first ap- 
peared in paintings as a background for 
figures. Gradually it became independent 
of the other objects in the painting and 
development into a separate genre—land- 
scape painting. A landscape often takes 
in a space of dozens of square /i set with 
complex forms and objects far and near; 
all these have to be composed into the 
painting which must convey the proper 
atmosphere and show the relation of one 
form to another. By dint of hard work 
and study down through the ages, our 


| iss” ces ta paintings are the art- 
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landscape painters have accumulated a 
rich store of expressive techniques. This 
is a valuable legacy for the future develop. 
ment of landscape painting; it is also a 
rich source from which other genres of 
painting can learn valuable lessons. For 
instance, in the past, simple line was 


mainly used to draw figures. Brush. 
strokes of many kinds developed for 
painting rocks and trees were at first not 
much used for other objects, but sub- 
sequently these brushstrokes were adapted 
to figure painting, particularly in large 
pictures, and they have proved effective 
in creating striking figures. 

To me the most important element in 
landscape painting is what I call the 
‘creative conception.’ This is the soul 
of landscape painting. When I went out 
to paint landscapes in 1956, I took a 
two-line maxim: ‘Boldness is valuable; 
spirit is essential.’ I used this to encour- 
age myself so that, while carrying on the 
tradition of Chinese painting, I would be 
bold enough to break through conventions 
and create something original. By spirit 
I mean creative conception. For instance, 
the mighty and majestic Yangtze Gorges 
are soul-stirring while the vast, misty 
waters of Taihu Lake inspire the imagi- 
nation; the peach-blossom is so colourful 
and fresh that dew-drops seem to be part 
of its petals, while the lotus is pure and 
white though it rises from the mud. In 
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observing such natural phenomena, the 
artist’s feeling and ideas are intimately 
involved. It is impossible to produce a 
landscape without having a clear 
creative conception. I once said jokingly 
about some young students’ paintings 
that ‘they needed to call back their souls.’ 
What I meant was that they lacked cre- 
ative conception. If you, confronted by 
a scene, sit right down to fsa without 
giving it much thought, the result can 
only be a sum total of proportions, per- 
spective, shades and colour. This is 
inting with technique, but without 
feeling. The picture painted may be 
quite accurate as a likeness but it will 
never be good; it will be flat, without 
a soul. I do not mean to say we can 
dispense with technique, but rules of art 
and technique are oa means of express- 
ing thoughts and feelings, not an end 
in themselves. Only when the artist has 
full mastery of the artistic rules, methods 
of expression and techniques, only when 
he can use them freely to express his 
thoughts and sentiments without a feeling 
of restriction, can it be said that he has 
reached the highest stage of art. To 
a really mature artist, the question of 
technique is not the main thing when 
he is creating; very often he forgets it 
completely in his concentration on ex- 
pressing his thoughts and feeling in cre- 
ative work. 


N ow, what is this thing called creative 
conception? I take it to be a syn- 
thesis of the scene and the artist’s senti- 
ments. In depicting a scene the artist 
also communicates therein his sentiments. 
Landscape painting must not be reduced 
to a topographical statement or to graphic 
symbols. A picture must include, of 
course, the natural elements of the scene, 
but it is essential that it communicates 
the artist’s sentiments and the inspiration 
aroused by the sight of nature, the senti- 
ments stirred by the scene and melt into 
one with the scene. If the painter aims 
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only at a natural likeness then his flowers 
and birds will turn out to be dead spe- 
cimens while his whole landscape will 
be dead and lack artistic beauty. If the 
painter himself remains unmoved by the 
scene he paints, then how can his paint- 
ing stir others? 

Ancient Chinese poetry often convey 
beautiful conceptions of natural scenes. 
Sometimes there is no mention of ‘man’ 
in a line but the scene depicted is a 
moving expression of human sentiment 
and thought. Take for instance Li Po’s 
‘Seeing Meng Hao-jan off to Kuangling’ : 

My friend departed to the west of Yellow 
Crane Tower, 

Down to Yangchow amid the mists and 
flowers of spring. 

The lonely sail in the distance fades into 
the azure sky, 


Only the river towards the edge of heaven 
flows. 


Here we feel the sorrow of parting 
friends and are reminded of a Fiend’: 
sadness in saying farewell: a lonely sail 
vanishes in the distance; the remaining 
friend lingers on by the flowing river as 
if his heart too had gone with that sail. 
Sentiment is profoundly conveyed by 
evocation of scene. Not a single line 
describes the author’s feelings directly, 
in so many words; the last two lines 
are wholly devoted to a description of 
the scene. Yet it is in these two lines 
that one reads about the poet’s deep at- 
tachment to his friend. 

Mao Tse-tung’s poems also have pro- 
found creative conceptions. For instance, 
his ‘Three Short Poems’ : 


Mountains! 
Faster | whip my speeding horse, never 
leaving the saddle; 
I start as I turn my head, 
For the sky is three feet three above mel 


Mountains! 
Like surging, heaving seas with your 
billows rolling, 
Like a myriad horses 
Rearing and plunging into the thick of the 
battle. 











Mountains! 

Piercing the blue of the heaven, your barbs 
unblunted ! 
The sky would fall 

But for your strength supporting. 


The three poems all speak of the moun- 
tains, each poem and line conveys the 
poet’s sentiments. The poems describe 
the height, majesty and strength of the 
mountain without mentioning man, yet 
they are powerful verses of praise of man 
po his heroic spirit. As the ancients 
say, these are ‘sentiments expressed in 
things,’ that is to say: a description of a 
scene actually portrays man’s sentiments. 
When a creative conception is embodied 
in a poem or painting then that poem 


or painting can be said to have a soul. 


B” how is the artist to achieve such 
a creative conception? I think it 
depends on having a profound under- 
standing of the subject under observation 
and a genuine and strong feeling about it. 

Creative conception is born of thoughts 
and feelings which in turn are linked 
with depth of understanding of a subject. 
To be fully familiar with a subject it is 
necessary to be on the spot and observe 
over a long period of time. Chi Pai-shih, 
a master in painting prawns, achieved 
his thorough knowledge of them by ob- 
serving them day in and day out and in 
continually giving expression to his ob- 
servations. Only when the painter has a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, only 
when he has the ‘whole bamboo in his 
head,’ can he grasp its salient features 
and give it life on the white paper with 
his brush. Chi Pai-shih did not paint 
his prawns by copying their lines stroke 
by stroke; he was already so familiar 
with their forms and movements that 
under his brush the pictured prawns 
came to life. Those without a thorough 
knowledge of their subject will find it 
impossible to paint well. 

“Depict the scene to convey sentiments’ 
—this is something that outstanding Chi- 
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nese poets and painters have always had 
a very clear-cut understanding of. Both 
in writing poems and painting landscapes 
it is necessary to stand above reality ip 
order to observe and understand it and 
so portray it with profundity. 

Chinese painting does not emphasize 
light. This should not be taken as an 
unscientific approach. The fact is that 
Chinese artists give much attention to 
repeated observation and thorough under- 
standing of a subject so as to be able to 
grasp its salient features. Take the paint. 
ing of a pine tree. 

The important thing is to express the 
spirit of the pine and what is distinctive 
about the particular pine you are painting; 
then it doesn’t matter whether you are 
painting it at eight in the morning or 
twelve at noon. Ching Hao of the Five 
Dynasties period (g07—960) went to the 
Taihang Mountains to sketch pine trees, 
There he observed pine trees day in and 
day out and “sketched a hundred thou- 
sand pine trees before he got a true 
picture.’ At the other extreme I know 
an artist who went on a sketching trip 
and made more than a hundred differen 
pictures in a fortnight. Of course, by 
this way he only caught random glimpses 
of what he observed here and there; he 
had no chance to understand his subject 
thoroughly nor achieve a clear conception 
and mood for painting. 

When an artist endeavours to give ex- 
pression to the salient features and spirit 
of a subject, it is possible to create a full 
length drama out of a single pine tree. 
I recall particularly four ancient cedar 
trees in Soochow. They had fallen to 
the ground, but lay like giant dragons 
still full of life, with their strong branches 
and luxuriant leaves giving them an 
appearance of youth. These old trees, 
toughened in battle with. nature through 
centuries of life, were still sprouting thou- 
sands of twigs and foliage. No one could 
fail to be impressed by their spirit and the 
tenacity of nature. But every tree and 
hill can inspire a creative conception and, 
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tly depicted with the aid. of the 
sve 4 ke emphasis or ‘exaggera- 
tion” and composition and colouring, can 
become a wok of art. Painting without 
feeling can never result in a good picture. 
Just as human characters differ,.so every 
landscape has its own distinctive features. 
But it is useless to expect an original 
creative conception from any scene if the 
artist experiences no deep feelings about 
it, or he is not fired with a powerful 
desire to communicate his own observa- 
tions but can only echo the sentiments 
of others. 


caries conception is important in 
painting ; without it the artist would 
have no end to direct his art to. How- 
ever, such a creative conception alone is 
not ag it is necessary to have the 
creative skill or means of embodying, of 
materializing that conception. What | 
mean by creative skill or craftsmanship 
is the artist’s means of expression. To 
communicate his thoughts and feeling to 
others, the artist must be ready to use 
all the expressive means at his command. 
Chi Pai-shih had an old seal which he 

t under his signature and on which 
fe carved, ‘Chi’s means.’ This shows 
the great importance he attributed to 
his means of expression, to his craft. 
Creative conception and craft are the 
two keys of landscape painting. Should 
the artist have a good conception but 
lack the proper means to give it ex- 
pression, the conception would come to 
naught. Tu Fu once wrote that he stood 
‘in pensive search for the design,’ and 
also: ‘I will not stop until I find that 
line that moves the soul of man.’ To 
communicate his observations to others, 
the poet or the artist must cultivate his 
skill and rack his brains to find the ar- 
a language which can touch people’s 


A few years ago I went with a young 
friend to do some sketching in Szechuan. 
Our boat passed through the Yangtze 
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Gorges and the view at dusk was mi- 
raculous. The evening glow of the sunset 
clouds cast a- misty. shadow over thou- 
sands. of trees,- hills. and houses. Inthe 
rain and fog the mountains and trees 
were delightful. There was tremendous 
depth to the view with a hundred things 
to see but all of them were enveloped in 
a light haze. How was one to express 
this on paper? We could paint it with 
a few light, suggestive strokes, but the 
picture would look sketchy. After many 
trials we finally-found-a way. We first 
put down every form we observed as 
clearly and in as detailed a way as pos- 
sible, then we put a light wash over the 
whole in a single basic tint so that all 
the original contours gradually blurred 
and the tones were readjusted. In this 
way the forms seemed to be lost and yet 
not quite lost—which was close to the 
way we had seen the scene in the Gorges. 
It is not easy to hit on the right means 
for conveying a conception, it is not a 
matter of a minutes; you may have 
to pass through many trials and failures 
before you can arrive at a fairly satis- 
factory solution. 

The creative means. of Chinese art are 
boldness and distinctiveness. There is a 
high degree of artistic exaggeration in 
both Peking opera and in Chinese paint- 
ing. 

Chinese painting is also bold in cutting 
out inessentials; this is sometimes carried 
to the extent of achieving a meaningful 
emptiness. In Chinese painting and drama 
great attention is paid to empty space: 
“Making space serve as colour.’ This 
does not weaken the effect but emphasizes 
the salient points of a picture and so 
brings them out in sharper relief. Objects 
are merely the materials of art, raw 
materials which can be uséd, rejected, 
emphasized or toned down. When a 
love story is being told there is no need 
‘to drag in Wang the Second next door, 
the man who sells bean-curd.’ In paint- 
ing prawns it is not necessary to paint 
the water if the prawns already convey 
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the idea of water. In Po Chwyi’s ‘Song 
of the Lute’ one line like this: “At 
this moment the silence is more delight- 
ful than sound.’ S$ or emptiness is 
very important in Chinese art. 


A= should take the most important 
features from reality and give them 
powerful expression. Artistic exaggera- 
tion means to give the fullest satisfaction 
to feeling. Art requires that the salient 
features of a subject be powerfully, effec- 
tively and clearly expressed. 

A natural scene can and must be re- 
organized according to the needs of the 
artistic or creative conception. The com- 
position of the picture depends on how 
the artist organizes the forms observed 
and how he places them in accordance 
with his conception. The composition, 
dictated by the creative conception, the 
total artistic effect, may demand that the 
hills be painted higher, the waters made 
vaster, the flowers redder, and the trees 
made more luxuriant than in the natural 
scene. All this is not only permissible 
but is part of the artist’s right. It is 
idiotic to imitate nature slavishly in the 
style of those who tend towards natural- 
ism. It should be noted that the artist 
paints not only what he sees but also 
what he knows, that is, the sum total 
of his experience including the indirect 
experience gained from tradition. In 
painting, the artist relies not only on his 
senses, sight, sound or touch but what 
is more important, on thought. The 


extension or deepening of vision into 
knowledge and ideas means to discern 
universal characteristics in individual 
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phenomena. Imagination is born out of 
experience and contact with reality; art 
is more beautiful, moving and imagina- 
tive than reality because the artist has 
put into it his creative craft and his skill, 
The well-known painter Shih Tao once 
said, ‘I exhaust (my knowledge of) all 
the strange peaks to prepare rough drafts 
(of pictures).’ It is obvious that in 
depicting a subject, the artist does not 
restrict himself to what he sees at the 
moment but creates his pictures from the 
sum. total of his observations and by re. 
organizing and adding artistic touches. 
It is said: ‘An inch of canvas is worth 
an inch of gold.’ Complex subjects 
should be organized and arranged so that 
the picture that is most pregnant with 
meaning is achieved with the minimum 
strokes and the largest image is created 
on the smallest piece of paper. Simple 
tabulating, clustering and spreading out 
of forms will not create a good composi- 
tion. The canvases of art and of real 
life are quite different. A stage may be 
far too small to depict real life but if 
the content of life is reorganized properly 
a small stage does quite well. We often 
say in a letter that ‘my feelings go be- 
yond the length of this paper,’ or ‘my 
words are simple, but my meaning goes 
further.’ In art it is essential always 
to maintain such an economy of means 
and express to the full the feelings and 
thoughts of the artist. When Tu Fu 
praised Li Po’s poems he said, ‘His pen 
startles wind and rain; his verse brings 
tears to ghosts and spirits.’ When art 
reaches a high level it moves not only 
human beings but rain, wind and spirits. 
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Letter fi rom India 


“nda: 


Be more. sense than one, post-independence 
India, with its policy of non-alignment, has 
assumed the pivotal ition of the cultural 
crossroads of the w 

Even at the time when East-West tension 
and alienation of the ‘Free World’ from the 
nations of the ‘Socialist bloc’ was at its worst 
and bitterest, it was normal in Bombay or New 
Delhi to witness in the same winter season per- 
formances by a ballerina of the Bolshoi Theatre, 
aCzech violin virtuoso, an American jazz singer, 
a French pantomime player, a British group of 
Shakespearean actors, and a Chinese folk-dance 
ensemble. Inversely, Indian film stars were 
shooting a ‘Co-production’ film in Moscow, 
Indian folk-dancers were appearing on the stage 
in Paris, Indian authors were having their Anes 
published in Kirghiz and Uzbek as well as 
in Swedish and Spanish, and Indian musicians 
were entertaining enraptured audiences in New 


The most vivid visualization of this Cultural 
Co-existence is to be found in the side-walk 
bookshops that are a new feature of the Indian 
cities. Here you may literally find the classics 
of Karl Marx rubbing shoulders with the bio- 
graphy of the Marx Brothers, The Naked God 
and The God That Failed flanking Problems 
of Leninism, while copies of Soviet Literature 
and New Times are neatly arranged alongside 
Life, New Yorker and Paris Nights. Com- 
munism, Anti-Communism, Theosophy, Sex, 
Cinema, Economics of the Socialist or Capitalist 
brand, Religion and Atheism—there is place 
for every apie and all clashing views on the 
literary menu of India’s foot-path bookstores. 

it co-existence or cosmopolitanism, it is a 
colourful and convincing advertisement of the 
feasibility of the two systems to exist together 


in ; ' 
der ways, too, the cultural scene .in. 


the Cultural Cross-roads 


25 September, 1960 


India is full of variety and exciting complexity. 
The Government is sending out train loads of 
‘pilgrims’ to view the temples of the past and 
& present—the hallowed } of Hinduism, 
the architectural masterpieces of the Islamic re 
riod in Indian history, and (according to Mr 
Nehru who is always capable of turning out a 
fine phrase) ‘the temples of new India’—i-c., 
the dam-sites, the power-houses and the gigantic 
steel-plants which have come up as a part of 
the Second Five Year Plan. From Bombay, 
the capital of Maharashtra, groups of tourists 
including artists and art students are going 
every week to visit the cave-temples of Ellora 
and Ajanta with their unique frescoes and sculp- 
tures that are the purest gems of ancient Indian 
art. From Delhi every week a plane takes off 
for Khajurao, the temple with its world-famous 
erotic sculptures. And from an air-conditioned 
hotel room in modern Madras you can hire a 
taxi and drive to the exquisitely-carved temples 
of Kanjivaram and Mahabalipuram. 

From the same city of Madras, with its tra- 
ditions of nursing the classical South Indian 
arts, came six artists to New Delhi to exhibit 
their modern paintings which have not the re- 
motest resemblance to anything found among 
Ajanta frescoes or the Mughal or Rajput minia- 
tures. They are frankly inspired by Picasso 


‘and the other moderns and abstractionists. 


Indeed, this may sound like a paradox, but 
the most significant new Indian painters are 
those who have consciously broken away from 
the lyrical and romantic realism of classical 
Indian painting, and have sought inspiration 
for their styles and techniques in the salons 
of France and Mexico. Bombay is the head- 
quarters of this avante garde group of Indian 
painters who, in their sometimes servilely imi- 
tative and sometimes inspired. paintings in the 
modern styles, with their reckless use of colours, 
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their bold and cruel strokes, their iconoclastic 
defiance of convention, seem to represent the 
mood and temper—and tem) f contempo- 
rary India far more effectively than the tradi- 
tionalists still immersed in the nirvana of the 
st. 
PaThe better and more important of these 
moderns have already made a mark in the 
world of international art. Paintings by Ara, 
Raza, Hussain, Hebbar, Padamsee, Satish Gujral 
and Souza can be found in the art galleries 
of many cities of the world—even including 
Moscow! Most of them have lived long in 
Paris and London, and one (Gujral) spent some 
years in Mexico. At first these moderns puzzled, 
provoked and even infuriated local patrons of 
art. One of them (Padamsee) had the dubious 
distinction of having one of his nudes ‘banned’ 
and removed from the exhibition by the Bombay 
Police. But slowly an appreciative minority has 
gathered round them, and the doyen of these 
moderns, K. H. Ara (an ex-motor mechanic 
who won the Gold Medal of the Bombay Art 
iety twenty years ago at a time when he 
was living in a hovel in the slums) had the 
satisfaction of seeing almost all his paintings 
sold out in his last One-Man Show. 


I n the world of cinema, the most important 
development is the belated recognition of 
the undoubted genius of Satyajit Ray (whose 
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films won every possible award in international 
festivals) in his own country. His films, bei 
in Bengali, were so far hardly known in India 
outside his native Bengal. But consecutive show. 
ings of his tril (Pather Panchali, Aparajito 
and Apur Sansar) drew big crowds in a Delhi 
cinema, and in Bombay an enterprising exhibitor 
arranged a Satyajit Ray Festival, showing all 
his films—including his latest Devi (God 
which, in the opinion of this writer, is his best 
up to date—which people in London, Paris and 

ew York had seen but people in Bombay and 
Madras had not! 

Satyajit Ray is now busy making a creatively. 
conceived feature-length artistic documentary on 
the life of Rabindranath Tagore which should 
be ready by the end of this year in time for 
the Centenary of the great Indian poet. 

The Tagore Centenary will provide an occa- 
sion for the widest cultural contacts between 
India and the world. The Soviet Union is 
making elaborate preparations to observe the 
anniversary, and many other countries includi 
United States of America, China, France 
Germany are reported to be anxious to honour 
the memory of the Indian poet in one way or 
the other. 

In India a big international concourse of 
poets, writers and cultural figures is expected 
to gather on the occasion which will once again 
highlight India’s position as the cultural cross- 
roads of the world. 


Bharat Putra 





Letter from Canada 


‘Yes! | Was There...’ 


We got home just in time to see the Peking 
Opera troupe give their superb performance in 
our fine new auditorium. There was some 
effort to work up feeling against them, on the 
part of certain groups of Chinese. They claimed 
that the coming of the Peking troupe was to 
divide the Chinese community, but they are the 
dividers and the stirrersup of hate! But they 
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did not succeed. The Chinese came out in 
hundreds to see their Peking compatriots, from 
Calgary and the towns round about. 

A few days later, I asked a Chinese friend 
of mine in the corner grocery store if he had 
attended. He leaned toward me over the cout 
ter, and whispered, as if it was not quite the 
thing to say: 
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An INCREASE IN PoLyNESIANS ? 


‘Yes! I was there both nights. Wonderful!’ 
No doubt many Chinese here feel the same way. 
The position of American officialdom was 
amusing—and tragically fantastic. A news item 
in the paper said that some Americans (we have 
several thousand living in this town) had asked 
their consul about attending the Peking Opera. 
His reply was that they were liable to imprison- 
ment for five years and a fine of $1,000 if they 
attended! A day or so later another item ap- 
to say that Washington said that althou 
Americans would be liable, no action would 
taken against any who attended. Poor America 
—she tries so hard to make herself look so 
ridiculous! 

A further comment on the coming of the 
Peking Opera group. Mr Archie Key, Director 
of the Allied Arts Centre here in Calgary, was 
largely responsible for the success of their visit. 
He gave them excellent publicity, not only in 
advertising the performances but in arranging 
for an exhibition of Chinese art at the same 
time. Most of the exhibits were ours. There 
was a long article in the paper of an interview 
with Mrs Willmott, and another interview with 
her on TV. Then on the opening day of the 
exhibition Mrs Willmott conducted a ‘tour’ 
around the exhibition, chatting about the indi- 
vidual items, about Chinese art, and about the 
Chinese. It was a good show, I think. 
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The feeling about the Peking Opera on the 

part of those who saw it was not only t 
delight and enjoyment of the excellent sasleien- 
ance, but happy surprise at the discovery of a 
form of Chinese art which they had never im- 
agined existed. It ssed, in many ways, 
anything they had ever seen on the theatre 
stage. 
The Director of the Peking Opera group, Mr 
Chen Chung-ching, invited Mrs Willmott and 
me to accompany them on their trip to Banff 
the day after their final performance in Calgary. 
What a delightful day it was for us! They 
were so friendly, jolly, keen, and interested in 
everything they saw. We were both embarras- 
sed at not being able to answer some of their 
astute questions about Canada. They were 
particularly interested to learn about the Indians 
—the highway goes through one of their re- 
servations, so they were full of questions about 
them. 

At Banff many of the group had a swim in 
the large outdoor pool at the Hot Baths. By- 
standers on the balconies were fascinated as 
they watched the pool gradually filll up with 
strong, graceful bodies and black heads. Several 
asked me about them. Some of them had seen 
the opera the day before, and were obviously 
delighted when I told them who they were. 


L. E. W. 





Letter from New Zealand 


An Increase in Polynesians? 


The Secretary of Island Territories has lately 
made some interesting comments on the in- 
creasing number of Polynesians coming to New 
Zealand, mainly from Samoa and the Cook 
Island. He believes that within a few genera- 
tions all New Zealanders will have a proportion 
of Polynesian blood in their veins, and that there- 
fore in the opinion of his department money 
spent on education and health in the islands 
is money well spent. 
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All children go to school and the New Zealand 
administration is probably the only one in the 
Pacific where this is the case. New Zealand is 
assisting Western Samoa (now entering upon 
sovereign Government) by establishing an Agri- 
cultural College there to which students would 
also be taken ie other Polynesian groups. He 


added that more and more Polynesian students 
are being brought to New Zealand for higher 
education in our Universities and Training Col- 
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leges so that there will soon be a big increase 
in Polynesian doctors, lawyers and teachers. 

A subject that crops up with increasing 
frequency in the New Zealand Parliamentary 
debates is the question of the Government's 
recognition of the Chinese Government. The 
aging Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Nash, has been walking a political tight-rope 
ever since his party (Labour) won the last elec- 
tion, in Nov. 1957, with a majority of two. 
On the subject of China he has said more than 
once that he believes that the future of New 
Zealand will be more affected by China than 
by any other power. But the Opposition de- 
lights to point out that on the question of 
recognition the Prime Minister is trying to 
‘have the best of both worlds. He is trying to 
convince those whe wish to recognize China 
that he is with them and to convince those who 
oppose the recognition of China that, because 
he has done nothing about it, he is with them 
too. There may be something in the accusation, 
but Mr Nash has said again and again that 
he believes that we should and indeed must 
recognize China in the interests of peace because 
there can be no disarmament agreement unless 
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China is a party to it. And he reiterates that 
it is ridiculous not to recognize the de facto 
Government of China in any case. But the 
time, he seems to think, is not just now. The 

neral feeling is that recognition cannot be 
se postponed, though the facts of a General 
Election early next year will doubtless have an 
effect on it. 

A proposal to form an Arts Council as a part 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce 
is causing a great deal of argument, and n 
seems able to agree how it could work. The 
arts in New Zealand are on the whole supported 
pretty well by the Government and there is an 
adequate Literary Fund to assist in writing and 
publication, but an Arts Council of some kind, 
independant departmental interference, is felt to 
be needed. 

In a country as small as this (population: 
under three million) it should be possible to 
think something up that would be valuable. 
But the dangers are very real. Everything 
would depend on who was on the Council and 
the various schools of thought on art matters 
are not likely to agree on that. 


Margaret Garland 
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Some Japanese Poems 


POSITION 35 


A flower collapsed 
A stone was melted 
A flat swelled 

A garden burned 
A cat knelt 

A butterfly dropped 
A woman yawned 
A face declined 


the sky pealed 
I was Bacco 


IcHtro ANDO 


HUMAN TALK 


How meaningless is human talk! 

Why is it so meaningless 

when everybody speaks in a language 

that everyone else knows and understands? 





Even from a collision of two stones 
comes a little more sound-like 
sound. 


Ah tell me, when our souls meet 

why do they make such a hollow sound? 
Why do we not talk 

in a language that will make us either alive 


or else, hope for death? 
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Ah how meaningless is human talk! 
I envy the talk of stars 
that make sparks even in silence. 


Sumako Fuxao | 


WHO *NOWS? 














You are a stupid tree. 
Your leaves grow thick 

and your boughs grow 

and when spring comes 

your blossoms bloom 

and the birds come to sing on you. 


Yes, you are a stupid tree. 
Whether the blossoms bloom, 
or birds, come to sing, 

or the leaves grow thick, 

you still remain a stupid tree. 


But who knows that this stupid tree 
isn’t looking at a star high up in heaven 
with a dark luster? 


Who knows that it isn’t watching a star 
with a dark luster in heaven? 





Kojiro FuxusuHt 








CEYLONESE DANCE 


Kandyan Pot Dance—Miss Sharmalee Edirisinghe 





Gini Sisil or Fire Eating Dance—a Low Country dance 


Kalaguru Guneya and his son in Ves Natum 


—the climax of the Kandyan Dance techniqu 
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Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon 


USIC, Dance and Drama in Ceylon 
have a history more ancient than 
Christianity or even Buddhism. 

The oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Maha- 
vamsa, records that when the Aryan 
settlers first arrived in 600 B.C. they 
were entertained to music and dance. 
Since then despite various pressures both 
Eastern and Western, the manifold arts 
of dance and drama in Ceylon have 
maintained a distinct individuality. Such 
ailtural constancy and steadfastness are 
known only to a few countries in the 
world. 

Two of the richest dance forms of 
Ceylon are the Kandyan and the Devil 
or Mask Dances. The latter even more 
than the Kandyan Dance displays the 
pristine character of the national dances 
Ceylon. In concept, form and execu- 
tion, or in their particular local dance 
forms, they afford no parallel in nearb 
or anywhere else. Devil or mas 
ancing is with its attendant exorcistic 
Mtwal a still living actively practised art 
‘ad therefore represents the oldest and 
‘Mongest tradition of the Aryan and pre- 
hist Ceylon. 
dances of Kandy and its environ- 
ss in Central Ceylon though devoid 
ithe exotic, mystical overtones of the 
wil Dances are more important artisti- 
y. They are exacting and polished 
ees and have attained international 
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S. C. Edirisinghe 


aesthetic standing. They have merited 
recognition because they are straight 
dances in the true sense of the word and 
besides other remarkable qualities they 
display an intellectual ability. 

Kandyan Dancers are landed villagers. 
Their vocabulary of folk dancing is 
second to none in the world. Their 
fundamental source of inspiration and 
material for interpretation is the life of 
the village and the surrounding jungle. 
Their dances as a result have a live 
vigour and realism which can only with 
difficulty be produced on the stage. The 
peasant background is also reflected in 
the simplicity of their music—metal per- 
cussion and a single drum provides all 
the accompaniment that is needed but its 
rhythms are of an astonishing variety. 

Alongside this peasant strain there is 
a kingly flavour about these dances, a 
formality and magnificence which could 
only be maintained by those who had 
for generations to entertain at court. 
The ornate dresses and the subtlety of 
the themes of some of the dances show 
that these official performers were used 
not only to flatter and amuse the kings 
but also to convey their royal wishes to 
the people. Critics are agreed that this 
form of dancing and mime as a technique 
of persuasion and propaganda is unique. 
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K ANDYAN dancing, like all other danc- 


ing forms of the Orient, is not 
without its religious flavour. In Ceylon 
the most primitive of all rituals has per- 
sisted along with a belief in the most 
impersonal and austere divinities. The 
animism of the aboriginal Veddahs has 
clung to the people while the purest form 
of Buddhism with its complete rejection 
of an understandable god has become their 
dominant faith. 

A masculine not a feminine art, Kan- 
dyan dancing for over 800 years had the 
gentler aspects of life in its performances 
represented by boys. It is only within 
living memory that women have taken 

in these dances. Perhaps some of 
the glamour and mystery have been lost 
by this original exclusion of women, but 
the purity of the art has been maintained 
in a strength which could not have been 
possible without the sacrifice of feminine 
charm. Male dancers being less endowed 
with natural attractions, can rely less on 
a static beauty. They have to develop 
a dynamic force in compensation. This 
perfection and elaboration of movement, 
rhythm and control have gone a very 
long way with the Kandyans. The only 
dancers who can compare for soarin 
flight, vigour and feathery lightness, wi 
the mastery of intricate movements are 
probably the Russian school. 

Kandyan Dance costumes are amon 
the most elaborate and the most beautifu 
in the world. ‘The wonderful costumes 
and jewelry,’ says Mulk Raj Anand, ‘far 
outshine in resplendance even the colour- 
ful Kathakali costumes.’ World opinion 
is unanimous that they are glamorous 
and fascinating. The dance critic of 
Leeuwarden Courant observed that they 
were ‘rich and well-groomed.’ Anne 
Barzel of the Chicago American has 
referred to them as ‘sumptuous.’ ‘The 
fanciful headgears’ attracted the attention 
of the Rome journal, Avanti. 

A single costume weighs many pounds 
and can cost up to several hundred dol- 
lars. The uniform headress according 
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to historians of the dance resembles the 
original Mukut which was the headress, 
It consists of a silver crown with flower 
attached and built up with twelve tiara 
crests studded with little ornaments in the 
shape of Bo-leaves. What surprises many 
is ct it stays on during all the violences 
of movements which punctuate the dances, 
But it is well fastened to the head with 
a good cloth piece. The upper torso is 
covered by a jacket of silver jewelry tied 
to the waist belt below and then sl 
acrosss the shoulder and knotted up on 
the back. The whole pattern gives a 
brilliant impression of sun-like circles 
when they cover the warm dark bodies. 
Ornaments of silver are worn round the 
forearms. Bracelets studded with gems 
cover the wrists. The skirt is a volu 
minous pure white cloth caught up below 
the waist to crisp, billowing flounces and 
help together by a wide belt or stomacher 
of blue or green or red leather studded 
all over with glittering metal discs and 
nine coloured gems. Big earpieces adorn 
the earlobes, a many coloured stone 
throatlet round the neck and _ hollow 
anklets with metal bullets which rattle 
with a small bell-like sound when the 
dancer moves his feet, complete the dress 
of the most spectacular of the Kandyan 
dances—the Ves Dance. Variations on 
this dress are used for other dances. But 
in the sum dressing is as much a ritual 
as the dances, forcing the performers to 
appear at the theatre many hours before 
the show is due to commence. 


re to lack of patronage and ap 
preciation after the decline and fall 
of the Singhalese Kingdom the ancient 
forms of dancing were being forgotten. 
To such a degree had the decay set in 
that European and American enthusiasts 
of the Dance like Ruth St Denis and 
Ted Shawn in 1926 and Anna Pavlova 
in 1929 were constrained to express their 
deep concern. But a tradition of dancing 
so old in point of time and so 
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DaNcE AND Macic Drama IN CEYLON 


eating the life of the le could 
oe cn a Lack of aie interest 
among the English-educated classes did 
not mean that Kandyan Dancing did fail 
to bring pleasure to the vast majority of 
ple in their villages. The Annual 
Perahera at Kandy and the other Pera- 
heras (Processions) at Kelaniya, Kotte 
and Ratnapura even kept it in the public 
Cc. 
In foreign eyes, however, our danc- 
ing heritage was practically non-existent 
until the rising indepencence movement 
brought about a real renaissance of the 
dances of Ceylon. The Asian Artistes 
and Speakers’ Bureau was founded. A 
company of dancers was created to dis- 
play the glory and effulgence of our 
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national dances to audiences in forei 
lands. Dance recitals which were 
too long were trimmed to the standards 
of modern staging. Dancers who indulged 
in monotonous repetitions of movements 
and songs were trained to be brief. 
Indian styles which had crept in were 
ruthlessly pruned. Old songs or Vannams 
were translated into dance. New crea- 
tions around the ancient traditional dance 
forms were encouraged. Foreign recog- 
nition has led to an increased local ap- 
reciation of the dances. Dancing which 
hitherto been considered the peculiar 
preserve of a particular caste is today so 
popular that it is a subject in the curri- 
um in all the finest schools of the 
island. 
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A Stranger 


K. J. 


Ties party was all right. It was his 


first one. There was plenty to eat 

and drinks were flowing freely. A 
lot of girls were present, some of them 
attractive, but he didn’t know any. Brian 
came in and sat down beside him. 

‘A typical ee party in Australia! 
Enjoying yourself?’ Brian said. 

He shrugged and drew at his cigarette. 

“Jean likes you, boy. I got that from 
Betty.” Brian had a slight smile on his 
lips. 

He looked at his cigarette and ignored 
the remark. 

‘T’ll call her over here.’ Brian stood 
up and moved away. 

He wanted to call Brian back, but 
somehow he couldn’t. He bit his lip. 
Might as well humour Brian, seeing he'd 
invited him to the party. He walked 
towards the gram and glanced at the 
stack of records. There was a Russ 
Hamilton Long Player. He placed it 
on the gram and twisted the knob, 
changing the speed at the same time. 
Brian returned, leading a girl after him. 
He looked at his feet, feeling nervous. 

‘Jean, this is Jeff,’ Brian said, His tone 
sounded a little derisive. He looked at 
the girl and she gave him a weak smile. 
He found it hard to speak. 

‘Please sit down,’ and he indicated the 
chair beside him. She hesitated, then she 
sat. 





Between Us 


Yeang 


Across the room, he saw Brian tryi 
to grab Betty, but she eluded him an 
ran for the door. Brian gave chase. The 
door slammed with Betty’s laughter float. 
ing teasingly back. The music brought 
back a flood of memories. 

“You’re very quiet,’ Jean’s voice cut 
into his thoughts. He nodded. 

“May be you would rather be alone, 
she added. Again he nodded. 

But he was not so sure he wanted to 
be alone. Loneliness did strange things 
to a person. 

She smoothed her dress and stood up, 
studying him. He kept his head bowed, 
afraid to meet her eyes. As she started 
away, he looked up. 

He shook his head, trying to shift some 
strange weight from his mind. 

What was it? 

‘Jean.’ 

It sounded so strange, hearing himself 
utter her name. 

“Jean, I’m sorry,’ he added lamely. 

She came back and watched him. He 
averted his face and stared at a cluster of 
balloons hanging from the ceiling. He 
had never known an Australian girl be 
fore. She made him feel a bit scared. 

*‘C’mon, let’s go outside,’ Jean Sue 
gested and reached for his hand, ‘a 
will do you good.’ 

Dumbly, he allowed himself to be led 
to the door. The night was cool, and 
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A SrraNcER Between Us 


he felt her shiver. A faint breeze rustled 


through the trees and grass. The moon 
was pale, shaded by billowy clouds. They 
started for the gate and, as they passed 
a car, there was a suppressed giggle from 
it. He heard a smack and Brian grow- 
ling. He quickened his pace and felt 
Jean tightening her grip. They reached 
the gate. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he mumbled, turning to 
stare at the car. 

‘It’s all right. I understand,’ Jean re- 
plied. 
Releasing her hand, he lit a smoke, 
trying to think of something to say. 
But what was there to talk about—the 
weather? politics? Hell, it was funny! 
He had even learned to swear. He 
started to laugh, but checked himself. 
Jean looked at him and asked: 

‘Let me share the joke.’ 

He shook his head and said; 

‘I was just thinking how funny things 
are at times.’ 

She gave him a probing glance, and 
then they came to a wrought-iron bench. 

‘Let’s sit down,’ she su ed. He 
went over to the side of the bench. 
She sat beside him, too near to suit him. 
Her warm shoulder brushed against his 
arm as she leaned back. The scent from 
her hair smelt good. 

“How long have you been down here, 
Jeff?’ she asked. 

‘Two months,’ he replied, after a 


use. 

‘Like it here?’ 

Of course, he didn’t. He missed his 
home, his parents, friends. Everything 
was so strange, so new over here. She 
wouldn’t understand. 

How could she? He closed his eyes 
and felt his face draw taut. He must 
tty to be patient. Soon he might 
used to hese changes. pitas 
a pretty sure you get homesick,’ she 


‘Could we talk of something else?’ 
he asked si 9 Why did she ask such 
silly questions? He was homesick! He 
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must have been mad, making the decision 


to come over here. 

She glanced at him and said: ‘I’m 
sorry, Jeff. Let’s go back now.’ 

They strolled towards the house. Brian 
came out saying: 

“Well, love birds, time to be home.’ 

He nodded. 

Brian said: ‘I’m taking Betty home. 
Want to come along, Jean?’ 

“Yes, wait until I get my coat,’ she 
said, and went inside. 

“What happened?’ Brian’s voice was 
mocking. 

‘Nothing!’ he replied, flatly. 

“Go on, don’t give me that stuff,’ Brian 
went on. 

His cheek muscles tightened. Jean 
stopped his reply by coming out of the 
house. In the car he fell silent. 

Brian drove with one hand, the other 
around Betty. Seeing him bend down 
to kiss her, he brought out his cigarettes 
and fumbled with his matches. The first 
one snuffed; he struck another. His hands 
were trembling as he lit his cigarette. He 
caught Brian’s eyes in the rear-vision mirror. 
Brian winked and grinned mischievously, 
so he made a face in return and leaned 
back, savouring his cigarette. 

The car lurched as it swerved sharply 
around a bend. Jean fell against him and 
mumbled a hasty apology. The cigarette 
slipped from his fingers. He bent forward 
to retrieve it. Somehow Jean got in his 
way. Her warm moist lips met his, her 
hand tightening on his elbow. Something 
slid away in his mind and he kissed her 
savagely. Brian’s laugh brought him back 
to reality. It sounded taunting. Blast 
Brian! He had purposely manoeuvred the 
incident. He could feel the blood gushing 
up his neck and into his face. He straight- 
ened, pushing Jean away, ashamed. He 
had let his feeling Kim away. How 


would she feel? She wasn’t to blame. 
Damn it all, what was the matter with 
him? 

Slowly he turned towards her. Her 
head was bowed, slumped in the corner. 
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A ‘strange emotion stirred inside him— 
he had hurt her. 

He felt for her hand and drew her 
close. She raised her face, and tears 
gy in her eyes. That did it. He 

elt like a fool. 

‘I’m sorry, Jean,’ he said softly, afraid 
Brian would overhear. 

Brian would probably laugh. She 
nodded silently, then placed her head on 
his shoulder. He stroked her hair. 

“Stop thinking about home. It’s thou- 
sands of miles away. One day you'll be 
home again. But for the present—well, 
you just have to stick it out.’ 

His head started to ache. Jean sighed 
and looked up, her face pale but com- 
posed. The car had stopped. In front, 
Brian was kissing Betty. He turned away 
and looked at Jean. 

“Can I see you again?’ he asked her. 

“If you want to. You can ring me up 
at work.’ 

This time his lips brushed hers lightly. 
When she had gone, he got out and took 
the front seat. Then Brian eased the car 
away. 

“Well lover-boy, had a nice time?’ 
Brian asked him. 

‘Oh, go to hell! Quit ribbing me 
Brian,’ he said, almost heatedly. Brian 
laughed, irritating him. 

‘Some words of advice, friend,’ Brian 
said. ‘Watch you feelings. Don’t com- 
mit yourself. Always remember who 
you are. Don’t dream too much, or 
take things seriously, especially with Jean. 
We’re Malayan, remember!’ 

He had a last smoke before turning 
in, remembering Brian’s words. nig 0 
Brian was wrong. Jean was nice; her 
grey eyes and dark brown hair haunted 
him. Maybe he should try to forget her. 
Better he ring her up and say he couldn’t 
see her. Still, she was the first girl he 
had met over here. But Brian’s words 
came vividly back. 

“You’re a Malayan.’ 

His head ached. But soon he fell a- 
sleep. 
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Smits of sunlight filtered through the 
cracks of the shuttered window. He 
stretched, and with his right leg tugged 

ped 







at a cord tied to his bed. The cord sli 
and the window swung open. S it 
blazed into the room. It stabbed at hi 
eyes blindingly. He reached to switch 
on the gram by his bed, placing a Ricky 
Nelson Long Player on the revolving 
board. He lit a cigarette and let his 
thoughts stray. The torn calendar hang. 
ing on the wall caught his eyes. It was 
December—eight months since he had 
left home. He would have been at the 
cheap matinee at this time back home, 
The whole crowd would be there—Peter, 
Joe, Robert. It was hard to visualize 
their faces now. Getting used to the 
new environment was slow, but gradual. 
Boarding alone, he had come to like 
cooking his own meals. Sometimes Brian 
would call in for a meal, or Michael, 
Ronnie and John would drop in for a 
game of poker on Friday nights. And 
in his spare moments—there was Jean. 
School was fine, though he had some 
trouble adapting himself to catch what 
the lecturers were saying. The language 
sounded strange. He smiled, recollecting 
his first day in class. 

Outside, the telephone rang shrilly. He 
heard the boy in the next room shuffle 
down the corridor to answer it. There 
was some muttering, then footsteps ap 
proached his door and a sleepy voice called 
out, ‘Phone call, Jeff!’ 

He ted and grabbed his dressing 
robe, foe into rubber thongs. 

He wondered who it was as he lifted 
the phone and said: 

‘Hello, Jeff speaking.’ 

“How are you?’ 

It was Jean’s voice. He knew it well 
by now, after six months. Yet it still 
gave him a little shock whenever he heard 
it, like something slipping inside him. 

‘I’m fine, thanks,’ he replied after a 
while. 

“What are you doing tonight?’ Jean 
asked. 
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A STRANGER Between Us 


‘Nothing important. Maybe browse 
through my e and catch up on some 
lost sleep.’ 


‘There’s a party at my aunt’s place. 
| want you to come along and meet my 

Jeff considered the news, tugging at 
his ear lobe. 

‘All right, Jean. I'll see you at your 
place tonight. No, I won’t be late. 
What’s that? Eight sharp. Bye, bye.’ 

He replaced the phone on the cradle. 
Had he made a mistake? Maybe he 
shouldn’t have accepted the invitation. 
He had always felt shy when he was 
with Jean in public. Maybe it was be- 
cause he wasn’t one of them—or the way 
the people had looked at them, especially 
the adults. Their eyes seemed to con- 
demn him, saying: ‘What’s he doing 
with an Australian girl?’ He had always 
wondered how Jean felt. A sort of traitor 
to her own people? She should have 
better. 

Back in his room, he glanced at a large 
framed photograph. Jean’s pretty face 
smiled wistfully at him. Six months had 
gone by now since he had first met her. 
He had dated her ever since. He still 
remembered the night they had sat in 
the park. It had been her birthday. He 
had given her a friendship ring to wear, 
and she had been thrilled. 

He had said: ‘Jean, let’s not kid our- 
selves. Let’s be serious, and face facts. 
Look at my hand. The skin’s brown. 
It'll always be that way. Let’s make no 
mistakes about that.’ 

‘I don’t care, Jeff!’ she had protested. 

‘No, Jean. There'll always be a stranger 
between us, no matter what happens. That 
stranger is colour.’ He had sounded bitter, 
even to himself. He knew they mustn’t 
shut their eyes to facts and pretend things 
were all fine. No, not even for a moment. 
Best he make things straight and clear 
from the start. Then there wouldn’t be 
mistakes, no regrets. Perhaps he shouldn’t 
have mentioned it at all. They had never 
discussed the matter again. Jean hadn’t 
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changed in any way. He had come to 
like ay and felt more deeply than just 
mere friendship towards her. But it was 
a mistake. It would only bring pain and 
torment. He didn’t have long to wait. 


HE was in full swing when he 

reached the house. He stopped to 
light a cigarette before entering. The 
lounge was gaily decorated and crowded 
with guests, the air stuffy and blue with 
smoke. Jean was serving drinks. Her 
eyes smiled when she caught sight of him. 
She wore a plain white dress and she 
looked radiant. 

“Come in, Jeff. 
Aunt Beth.’ 

He felt awkward. He wanted to rush 
out and be miles away. They approached. 
Jean’s aunt was a handsome woman with 
greying hair. 

‘Aunt Beth, this is Jeff.’ 

“How do you do, M’a’m?’ 

‘Hello, Jeff. Please sit down. Fetch 
him a drink, Jean.’ 

He wanted to excuse himself and head 
for the door. Now and then he caught 

ople glancing at him, eyeing him. He 
on he had become the centre of atten- 
tion, and the object of their conversation. 

“How long have you been here?’ 
Jean’s aunt asked. 

‘Eight months,’ he told her. 

“How long have you known Jean?’ 

Why was she asking such questions! 
He felt uncomfortable. A lump stuck in 
his throat. 

“Six months,’ he managed to reply. 

“She likes you, quite a lot. She’s very 
nice, our Jean—but too young to know 
her mind yet. How old are you?’ 

“Twenty-one.” 

Jean’s return with a glass of lemonade 
and a plate of cakes relieved him from 
answering more questions. She sat down 
beside him, looking first at her aunt and 
then at him. His mouth felt dry. 

Small flecks of perspiration pricked his 
forehead. Her aunt excused herself and 


I want you to meet 
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walked towards the other guests after 
saying: ‘Make yourself at home, Jeff.’ 

*She’s beaut, isn’t she?’ Jean asked. 

“Yes.” 

He asked Jean to show him the way 
to the lavatory. As he was walking back 
he passed the kitchen. The door was 
slightly open and he could hear voices 
coming from inside. He started to move 
forward quietly, but he couldn’t help 
overhearing. 

“Who’s that boy with Jean?’ Some- 
one asked. 

“Some Malayan boy.’ 

It was the way this person said the 
word—Malayan—that checked his stride. 

“What’s he doing here? He should 
know he doesn’t w= Hee here!’ 

The first voice spoke again. ‘Is Jean 
still going out with him? What’s her 
mother say? Imagine Jean going out 
with a pe AN boy. No daughter of 
mine is going to make that mistake. 
What’s wrong with our local boys?’ 

He licked his dry lips. He was tense, 
trembling with emotion. His fingernails 
bit into his palms. All of a sudden the 
air seemed oppressive. As he started to 
move forward, he heard Jean’s aunt cut 
into the gossipping. 

“Now, now, Wilma. Mind your tongue. 
He seems quite a nice boy. Jean’s old 
enough to judge for herself. Besides, he’s 
my guest tonight.’ 

He fell silent as he resumed his seat 
in the lounge. 

“Want to dance?’ Jean asked. 

“No Jean, not just yet,” he said. 

‘Mum will be here later on,’ she told 
him. 

A thousand hazy thoughts was in con- 
flict in his head. What should he do now? 
He didn’t want to tell her what he had 
just heard. A feeling of helplessness 

ipped him, a fire raged inside him—a 

re of deep anger, sadness. Faintly he 
heard Jean exclaim: ‘Why, there’s Mum 
now. Excuse me.’ 

He looked up at the woman who had 
just entered the room. She was middle- 
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aged, still lovely in a mature way. Then 
her eyes met his, and a slight frown 
creased her brow. She spoke to Jean, 
and then the two of them went into the 
next room. 

He felt silly, sitting alone, toying with 
his drink. He sipped at it; somehow 
it tasted acrid. His eyes strayed around 
the room. People were still looking at 
him, as though studying some fascinating 
object. But behind those guarded eyes 
and expressions was the same thought. 
He was a Malayan—not one of them. 

He lit a cigarette and pondered over 
what he had heard earlier. ‘Imagi 
Jean going out with a coloured boy!’ 
The words hammered mockingly in his 
mind. He looked at his hand. Could 
he help it if his skin was brown? He 
had been born that way. God had meant 
him to be a Malayan, and he was proud 
of being one. In any case, there was 
nothing he could do to change his being 
that way. 

He glanced up as Jean approached him. 
Her face was white, strained. Her mouth 
was a thin tight line, and two little red 
spots showed where she had bit her lip. 
She moved trance-like. Something was 
wrong. He sensed it. 

“Jeff, let’s go outside,’ she said, her 
voice toneless. She gave a sigh as the 
door closed behind them. They sat down 
by the steps. A silence fell between them 
—a strained silence. Then she started 
to sob, at first softly, then more violently 
as her emotions broke loose inside her. 

‘Jean, please don’t cry. Tell me all 
about it,’ he said gently, putting an arm 
around her shoulders. er some time, 
she managed to calm down and spoke 
between sobs. 

‘Remember my birthday, when you 
gave me this ring?’ 

Sure, he remembered that night. How 
could he ever forget? Both had agreed 
to go steady. He glanced at her hand; 
the ring glittered in the dim light. At 
the sight of it, he remembered his say- 
ing that night: ‘With this ring, Jean, 1 











down 


entl 
her. 
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ledge you my feelings. As long as you 
ge we both oes acter soto feel 
towards each other. But if you return 
it to me—then we'll be finished. Please 
don’t wear it like a cheap trinket.’ 

‘Go on, Jean,’ he urged tenderly. 

‘That night I showed it to Mum. She 
enoeted and we had a row.’ 

He kept quiet, waiting for her to go 


on. 

‘Today I had another row with her. 
This morning, after I rang you up, I 
told her I had invited you to the party. 
She objected, strongly—but I ran out of 
the house...” 

Uneasiness grew in him. She went 


on. 

‘Tonight I told Aunt Beth you were 
coming. When Mum came in just now 
she didn’t see you at first. But when 
she did see you, she asked me what you 
were doing here. Aunt Beth said she 
had invited you. Mum told her to kee 
out of it.’ She sniffed and ‘continued, 
a catch in her voice. 

‘Mum gave me these two letters. She 
received them today. Ireadthem. They’re 
horrible, Jeff.’ And her voice trailed off 
into sobs again. 

He took the two white envelopes from 
her shaking fingers and examined them. 
The first one was addressed to Jean in 
strong, bold handwriting. There were 
two pages of paper filled with the same 
handwriting. In the dim light he strained 
to read the letter. His mouth tightened ; 
the little muscles in his cheeks jumped 
as he bit down on his teeth. Slowly he 
read through the letter. Then he folded 
it carefully and slipped the pages into the 
envelope. 

The second one had the name ‘Jean’ 
scrawled crookedly on the face of the en- 
velope. He lifted the flap and two paper 
cuttings fell fluttering to his lap. He 
stared at them curiously. One was faded, 
the paper almost yellowish in texture. It 
was the picture of an African woman. 
The other was folded. As he straight- 
ened and smoothed the crease, a print 
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of a tribe of Africans dancing became 
clear to him. He frowned darkly, tryin 
to figure out the meaning, but his min 
was blank. It failed to register anything. 

Jean was still crying brokenly. 

As he lit a cigarette, realization dawn- 
ed on him and he felt sick. Disgust and 
fury welled in him. He was void of 
words. Everything seemed cold and dirty. 
Jean cried poignantly : 

‘I’m sorry, Jeff.’ 

He took a deep breath. The first letter 
was from Jean’s father. He could under- 
stand that. You can’t blame a parent 
for his concern over his daughter. But 
the second one—hell, it was sickening! 
There was nothing he could do. He 
just felt bitter. 

Standing up, he took Jean’s hand; and 
slowly he slipped the ring from her finger. 

He drew her up, held her tightly— 
and she clung to him, almost desperately. 
He cupped her face in his hands. There 
were tears running down her cheeks; her 
lips trembled. He lowered his head and 
kissed her, and a deep sadness overwhelm- 
ed him. 

“Goodbye,” he whispered, achingly. She 
clutched tightly at his jacket, and he 
gritted his teeth until they hurt. 

“Goodbye Jean,’ he murmured again ; 
then turned to walk away, his shoulders 

sagging. 
She called after him, but faintly, weak- 
ly: ‘Jeff! Jeff!” 

He didn’t look back. It had happened 
—something he had always feared. A 
cold wind blew a spatter of rain in his 
face. Tears stuck in his eyes—tears of 
defeat, and a sagging hopelessness. The 
stranger had come between them. But 
not as he had anticipated—no, never this 
way. His mind still couldn’t accept the 
truth. 

‘Oh God!’ he muttered. ‘Give me 
the strength to face the things I can’t 
change, courage to change the things I 
can—and wisdom to know the differ- 


ence. 














The ‘Population-of-China Complex’ 


Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 


by Ping-ti Ho 
(Harvard University Press, 1960. 


[ NVARIABLY when the subject of China 

comes up in the West the ‘peril’ of its 
population growth is formulated, sometimes with 
most alarmist prognostications. The emotional 
tone of such effusions are always reminiscent 
of the Yellow Peril complex, and there is little 
attempt to place in perspective the facts. This 
scholarly work by Dr Peng-ti Ho deserves wide 
reading in that it seeks, with voluminous if 
rather wide-ranging data, to give an account of 
what has happened over six centuries to the 
Chinese population. 

Censuses, in the modern sense consisting of 
the enumeration of the total population, were 
done in China in 1370 and onwards, and the 
book opens with the compilation of files on 
labour services based on a head count of all 
the people. Population returns for taxation 
purposes continued, but their usefulness and 
thoroughness varied with the efficiency of the 
administration. Household checks had already 
been done in 1370 by the first Ming emperor, 
each household checked being given a certificate. 
With a thoroughness reminiscent of today the 
Ming emperor proceeded to punish officials who 
might have falsified the returns with decapita- 
tion, and people who hid from the census with 
forced army conscription. At the end of the 
fourteenth century the population of China was 
probably over 65 millions. 

From 1741 to 1775, during the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty, further registrations of population took 
place. In 1740 Ch’ien Lung, the young and 
energetic Ch’ing emperor, decided it was neces- 
sary to overhaul the system of population re- 
gistration. However, his idea of enumeration 
of total population was not carried out due to 
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objection by his ministers. As a result the total 
population was probably under-reported. In 
1741 the population seems to have been, ac- 
cording to census, 143,411,559- 

Dr Ho has some very interesting data on 
national average of persons per family which 
turned out to be 5.33 persons in 1812 and 4.84 
about twenty years ago. Of course, as he points 
out this depends on what one means by the 
word ‘family. The high ratio of male to fe- 
male was directly related in some regions to the 
practice of female infanticide. Deterrents to 
numerous families in the form of floods and 
famines seem to have been operating, and in 
certain regions two sons and one daughter were 
the most any family would rear, any further 
birth being disposed of by infanticide. 

In 1928 another enumeration began, but as 
there was only nominal control under Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist regime of the outlying 
provinces and no two government publications 
could agree on the total, a guesswork figure 
of 430 to 480 million could be arrived at. 

After the establishment of the People’s Re- 
public in 1949 another census was made, in 
1953, and since the communists had a good 
technique of mass mobilization even before their 
rise to power, it is fairly certain that collection 
of data, if not perfect, was at least efficient 
through the numerous overlapping organizations 
which permeated the total population. There 
was simply no place to hide from a census, 
and the new enthusiasm for ‘scientific accuracy’ 
probably left little room for laziness among the 
cadres doing the returns. The figure of 582 
million given by the census (excluding Taiwan) 
surpassed by 100 million all previous estimates 
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and doubt was cast upon its authenticity. Dr 
Ho is inclined to think that this is correct, 
because censuses until then all suffered probably 
from under-estimation. It is certain that in 
1953, due to the general election of deputies 
to the National People’s Congress and prepara- 
tions for launching of' the first Five Year Plan, 
the need for authentic population figures was 
substantial. 

Misgovernment, the outbreak of great peasant 
rebellions and wars, destructive and piilecigad, 
checked growth of population from 1600 to 
about 1700. From 1700 to the Taiping Peasant 
War of 1851 population grew rapidly, and the 
evidence suggests a doubling from 150 million 
in 1700 to 300 million in 1800, followed by 
a rise to about 430 million in 1850. Yet the 
official estimate of 582 million in the census of 
1953 suggests a growth over the century 1850 
to 1953 of only 0.3 per cent, a _— far 
from large if we compare it with the rates of 
growth today (ranging from 1.5 to 3 per cent) 
which obtain in other countries. The period 
1850—1950 was full of calamities, famines, 
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floods and wars, and this probably accounts for 
the very slow growth of population due to a 
high death rate. I remember, doing midwifery 
in Szechwan during the war, how high the 
infant mortality rate was, in the region of 500 
per 1,000, and this among the people that did 
avail themselves of ‘Western’ medicine. 

This book makes thoughtful reading. The 
West is beginning to feel that there are too 
many Asians and to get indignant about the 
lack of birth control in Asia. The Chinese 
reply is that, with industrialization, better basic 
technology, increased agricultural production, 
China can sustain a population growing at the 
present rate of about 2 per cent (Thailand, 
Ceylon, Laos and Malaya have a rate of growth 
of population of 3 per cent). 

This study of Dr Ho’s, fascinating, eminently 
readable, packed full of interesting details, is 
thought-provoking as well as intensely good 
reading. Meanwhile, the world population con- 
tinues to grow, not only in China, but every- 
where else as well. 


Han Suyin 








Chapters from a Floating Life 
by Shen Fu. 


A Floating Life of Yesterday 


translated from the Chinese by Shirley M. Black. 


(Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 


| N translating this book Mrs Black has indeed 

succeeded well in ‘recreating the subtle at- 
mosphere, at once tragic, passionate and gay, 
which is the characteristic of Shen Fu’s original.’ 
She has also done right in leaving out a aumber 
of episodes concerned with visits to temples and 
scenic spots, as well as some sections on literary 
criticism, gardening and botany; for these thin 
being too much specialised, the general reader 
would be unable toendure. Another good thing, 
she has, by rearrangement, combined the four 
chapters into a continuous story instead of ad- 
hering to the original pattern; and by doing so 
she has made it so vividly dramatic that once 
the reader picks up the book he can scarcely 
stop without going all through it, though it may 
well cost him a tear. 

However, as is almost unavoidable, some 
minor mistakes are also found in this transla- 
tion, though mostly on literary allusions which 
sometimes even puzzle a Chinese scholar. For 
instance, ‘the age of cutting up the melon’ 
simply means the flower age of a girl (16 years 
old), for by breaking up the Chinese character 
‘melon’ you will get two similar characters re- 
presenting ‘8’; it is indeed amusing to find this 
idiom translated as ‘the mellow melon ready 
for the cutting.’ 

The author of the original, Shen Fu, lived 
at the turn of the 18th century in Soochow, 
once the most beautiful city south of the Yang- 
tze River. He loved poetry, wine, painting, 
flowers, friends and above all his wife Yuen, 
a very sensitive, charming and talented woman. 
Like most lovers of beauty, both of them were 
kind-hearted, and care-free even to the degree 
of imprudence. They would pawn their wear- 
ing clothes or jewels rather than let their friends 
go without being entertained with wine, nor 
would they hesitate to act as guarantee for an 
acquaintance who needed money which they 
could not supply themselves. By training Shen 
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Fu was a secretary for county yamen, but be 
ing disgusted with the dirty dealings in the 
officialdom he entered into wine business with 
a relative of his which, however, soon failed by 
causes not of his own faults. 

As was customary in the old days, the mar- 
ried couple lived in Shen Fu’s house, which 
they shared with Shen Fu’s married younger 
brother. In the first several years after mar- 
riage the young couple enjoyed such conjugal 
happiness ‘as may be envied by gods,’ but then 
petty jealousies and domestic intrigues between 
the in-laws and brothers so much poisoned 
the affection of Shen Fu’s father, a staunch 
Confucian mandarin, that he ordered his son 
to divorce his wife, or both leave the house, hav- 
ing found that in a letter to her husband Yuen 
referred to her mother-in-law as ‘your mother’ 
and himself as the ‘old man.’ Shen decided 
to take the latter course. A friend of Yuen’s 
took them to her house; but before they left 
their own they had to dispose of their two chil 
dren, a boy and a girl. The boy they entrusted 
with a friend as an apprentice, and the girl 
they gave to a friend’s boy in marriage as a 
child “bride. The parting scene was indeed 
heart-rending. 

Since the couple left the old house, they had 
to live a very precarious life by pawning, bor- 
rowing, and selling paintings, which brought 
them hardly aa to keep the wolf from the 
door. Misfortune dogged them everywhere; and 
Yuen, after long illness, finally died in 1803 
in Yangchow, where he deposited her remains 
in a temporary tomb, intending to bring the 
coffin back later to his native town. However, 


after some months spent in mourning for her, 
Shen Fu accepted the invitation from one of 
his friends, now a rising official, to be his secre- 
tary. He followed this friend first to Hupeh 
and Shensi, and thence to Shantung and Peking. 
But no more is known about the man after 
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1807, though, according to the fifth chapter 
(the authenticity of which is doubtful) he also 
took a trip to Ryu Kyu as a member of a 
diplomatic mission. He had made a business 
trip to Canton before he was forced to leave his 
father’s house. 

This is the story of a man who had neither 
made any extraordinary achievement, nor was 
he a scholar of an unusual calibre. But he was 
certainly a man true to himself, who thought 
that ‘life is like a floating dream,’ and that, 
Heaven having endowed him with some talent, 
it was his duty to write down the life he had 
lived. He faithfully and carefully noted down 
what he had observed and experienced, and 
handed them down in the form of six chapters, 
of which, however, only four were found in a 
bookstall half a cetury Sones. The two missing 
chapters are said to have been found some years 
later but the authenticity are doubted by many 
competent critics; nor are they half so readable 
as the first four chapters. 


nce the chief interest of this book lies in 
the faithful picture of the old society the 
author has left us, we should devote a little 
more space to some of its main features. In 
the first place both Shen Fu and his father be- 
longed to a special class known as sze-yeh, which 
is now quite extinct in China. Although the 
administrators of old China were nearly all Con- 
fucian mandarins who had successfully passed 
various grades of examinations, the government 
was actually conducted by the saeaaly or ‘secre- 
taries’ who needed not to pass such examinations 
but received their training, especially in law, 
through apprenticeship. Magistrates and other 
chief officials all served for fixed terms of time 
but these sze-yeh were mere private employees 
personally responsible to the chief officials who 
employed them. They formed a class among 
themselves, but were closely connected, of course, 
with the official class. They were more or less 
looked down upon by the Confucian mandarins, 
but they were indispensable to them. These 
men held the traditional views of the ‘Legalists’ 
who trust on law rather than good human 
nature: and therefore they were often more cruel 
and oppressive than the regular mandarins. 
Next we come to the traditional big family 
which used to consist of several generations of 
couples living under the same roof. Such fami- 
lies usually relied upon patrimony for sustenance. 
In such families jealousy and quarrelling was 
rather the rule than exception, which often led 
to vexatious litigation and even bloodshed. Shen 
Fu was partly ruined by his younger brother 
who did all he could to slander him and his 
wife in order to make him disinherited that the 
patrimany might fall alone to himself. Mean- 
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while we also note that in those days if a father 
was not pleased with his son’s wife, he might 
order his son to divorce her and the son had to 
obey at the peril of his own life. So powerful 
was the patriarchal authority. 

As to the status of women in old China it 
was really an unhappy one. Once a woman 
was given in marriage she had to live with her 
husband’s relatives. She had to serve her hus- 
band’s parents like a handmaid, and she had 
also to do her best to please everybody in the 
house, and even that could not always save her 
from calamities as exemplified in Yuen’s case. 
Indeed, Chinese woman in the old days was a 
perfect slave under the shackles of the ‘four 
virtues’ and ‘three obediences’ (obedience to her 
father before marriage, obedience to her husband 
after marriage, and obedience to her son after 
the death of her husband). 

Perhaps the reader may find it strange that 
Yuen who loved her husband so much should 
insists on finding him a concubine, and her 
failure in this was partly responsible for her 
early death. Among the scholar-official class 
in the old days it was a rare thing to find a 
man without one concubine or more. This was 
undoubtedly partly due to the general poverty 
of the masses, and partly due to the peculiar 
system of marriage. Of course, only the land- 
lords and men of the official class could afford 
that luxury, while on the other hand many 

sants had to live and die single. It is easy 
to understand that parents who gave away their 
daughter as concubine must be reduced to such 
dire plight as to be willing to sell their own 
‘bone and flesh’ to eke out an existence. 

It was also due to the old marriage system 
because marriage in the old days was contracted 
by parents in abyhood and divorce was well- 
nigh impossible. Therefore, the only escape 
was to take concubine, when a man found his 
wife was not much to his pleasing. Besides, 
having no child and being away from home on 
business or government service were all good 
excuses for taking concubines, since social inter- 
course between sexes was almost unknown and 
unpermitted. No wife under such circumstances 
could prevent her husband from taking con- 
cubine but most wives would insist on the right 
to choose her husband a concubine that the con- 
cubine might be forever under her control and 
not to usurp all the affection from her husband. 
And it often happened that when the concubine 

roved rebellious the wife would choose her 
Cadbund another concubine to annul her place 
in the heart of her husband. 

This story also gives us a realistic picture 
of traditional prostitution in China, which 
must have survived over two thousand years, 
and it finally came to extinction only with the 
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complete disappearance of the feudal society. 
It is sad to recall how many innocent youn 
women and girls were ruined in this living hell. 
These were usually bought or kidnapped from 
their parents and then transported to other pro- 
vinces and sold into prostitution. They were 
literally slaves of their ‘mistress,’ who treated 
them Tike cattle, and finally when they died, 
usually young, they were buried like wild ani- 
mals, unknown and unmourned. 

Now we are happy to see that the social evils 
as noted in this book have all definitely gone 


Lewis Gen 


into the past. With the advent of the new 
order in China the slavery of woman, concubine, 
prostitution, and child-bride were all swept away 
at one stroke; and by the promulgation and 
faithful enforcement of the Marriage Law the 
status of Chinese women has been made equal, 
in fact as well as in name, with that of men, 
Thus Chinese women now take great pride in 
the national construction along with their man- 
folks, having gained full emancipation and eco 
nomic independence. 


Lewis Gen 
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Ma’yong and the Magic Touch 


The Magic Kite and Other Ma’yong Stories 


by Mubin Sheppard 


(Federal Publications, Singapore. M$}.00) 


M A’ YONG is one kind of Malayan old plays, 

particularly popular with certain localities 
in that country. e folk-plays of all nations 
Ma’yong is comparatively simple, but it has a 
magic touch upon the heart-strings of the masses. 
The principal parts in Ma’yong are taken by 
female players, only the introducing part and 
the two clowns are played by man. The or- 
chestra consists only of gongs, drums and a 
three-stringed violin; and the stage is no more 
than a low platform with a wooden rail and a 
dressing room at the back. The players travel 
from village to village as a Ma’yong troupe is 
called in aid to celebrate happy occasions or to 
appease the evil spirits, — much like the rural 
dramatic troupes of the old days in the country- 
side of China. 

Till the publication of this book Ma’yong was 
handed down by mouth by players. It was Mr 
Sheppard who first took down these tales in 
Malay directly from the leading actresses of the 
well-known Ma’yong companies. These tales 
are retold in such simple and delightful English 
by the author that it is really easy reading. 
The illustrations too, are excellent. This book 
can well be used in schools with good profit. 
Readers are certainly much indebted to the 
author for stimulating interest in this form of 
Malayan play, which is highly worthy to be 
made a part of world heritage. For apprecia- 
tion of foreign culture always tends to enhance 
the unity among men, and is conducive to 
general peace. 

Ma’yong plays, almost without exception, 
deal with the adventures of prince, princess, or 


) ae eRe ge Elements of supernature are 
ly taken in and happily mixed together. 
Nearly all of these plays end in the triumph of 
the good-hearted, the repentance of the erring or 
the destruction of the wicked. These tales force- 
fully remind the readers of the adventures as 
related by Ulysses, and the lively imagination 
embodied therein is well comparable with that 
in the Arabian Nights. However, these stories 
are not so old after all; for, at least, some of 
them evidently came into being after cannon 
was invented, or probably during the period 
when Western trading ships began to appear 
in the India Ocean. 

Ma’yong, like many other ancient shows, is 
in danger of dying out, but the sound of the 
gongs and drums never fail to shrill many 
people to the core in that country. In the old 
days no occasion, it is said, for public enjoy- 
ment in Malaya was complete without Ma’yong, 
as it was always the central feature of any 
celebration. 

Speaking of Asian cultures, one is apt to 
think only of the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the Arabs as if they had the monopoly of all, 
whereas nations like Thailand, Burma and 
Indonesia also have their valuable culture herit- 
age which would much enrich the world culture. 
We should remember that fertility of culture 
is not confined to particular areas, nor does it 
depend upon mere bulkiness. Especially, for 
original stories, folk-songs, and fables, attention 
must be paid to the younger nations, for it 
appears that these nations are generally more 


fruitful of such beautiful tales. 
ae 
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Short Stories. 


has specially invited many of the best known Eastern and 
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reader a comprehensive understanding of Asian life and 
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